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SIRAT AL-NABI OF ALLAMAH SHIBLl 
( English Translation ) 

By 

Fazf-UR Rahman 
—: o :— 

Our Journal is now entering the eighth year of its life ; we 
are happy to begin this volume with the first few pages of Mr. 
Fazlur Rahman’s English translation of ‘Allamah Shibll’s famous 
biography of the Holy Prophet, Sirat al-Nabi. The first volume of 
the book is now complete and we propose to send it to the press in 
the near future. Of the importance, and utility of an English trans¬ 
lation of this monumental work nothing need be said here. It is by 
far the best and most comprehensive study of the life of the Prophet 
in Urdu. ‘ Allamah Shibll and his distinguished pupil, Sayyid 
Sulayman Nadawl, who completed the unfinished work of his master 
after the latter’s death, were undoubtedly two of the most renowned 
historians of Hind-Pakistan in the present century. It is a pity 
that this great work has not been utilized by the Western orient¬ 
alists for their studies on Slrah. The Society has, therefore, decided 
to make it available to them through an English rendering. 
Mr. Fazlur Rahman, President, Pakistan Historical Society, who has 
been studying the life of the Prophet for the last’several years, has 
undertaken to perform this task for us. We hope to publish the 
first volume during this year; others will follow. 


Syed Moinul Haq 
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SIRAT AL-NABI OF ‘aLLAMAH SHIBLI 

In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful 

Praise be to Allah, Lord of the worlds. His blessings and 
peace be on His Prophet Muhammad,* on his descendants and on 
all his companions. 

The Need of writing the Sirah of the Prophet^? 

The foremost duty and the greatest service to humanity^ is 
to reform and perfect the morals and culture of the human beings. 
In the first instance the fundamental and derivative principles eon- 
cerning the excellences of human conduct—abstinence and piety, 
chastity and continence, benevolence and kindness, clemency and 
forgiveness, resolution and firmness, sacrifice and courtesy, modesty 
and contentment—should be formulated in a correct manner and 
then be demonstrated in practice in the whole world. 

The ordinary method to achieve this aim is through sermons 
and exhortations.. The more modern method, however, is to com¬ 
pose books of a high standard on the science of conduct, publish 
them throughout the country and * thus educate the people in it. 
Another way is to force them to cultivate virtues and desist from 
evils. 

These are the only ways which have been in vogue in the 
world since the earliest times, and nothing more is possible even in 
this most advanced age. . The most correct, the most perfect and 
the most practical course is neither speech, nor writing, nor force, 
but the appearance of a person who is the perfect embodiment of 
morals,—a person in whom are reflected the virtues in practice, and 
every movement of whose lips does the work of thousands of books, 
and every sign from whom becomes a king’s order. Whatever mor¬ 
als exist today in this world are the reflections of the personalities 
of these holy men. All other factors are merely paintings and deco¬ 
rations in the edifice of civilization. 

*The Muslims consider it obligatory to send blessings on the Prophetf^ 
wherever they utter or hear his name; the Arabic expression used is Salla-Allah 
‘ Alayhi Sallam . . In the works of Muslim authors this is repeated wherever 
. the Prophet’sf^ name occurs. As the utterance of the expression in any other 
language does not serve the purpose it has not been translated into English, 
but the first letter fo has been inserted to indicate that the original has it. 

1 ‘Alam i KdVnat. 
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But the holy persons known to history so far [ i.e. until before 
the advent of the Prophet fs ] were models of particular aspects of 
morals. For example, in the school of Christ instruction was given 
only in forbearance and patience, peace and forgiveness, content¬ 
ment and humility. In the teachings of Christ the noble qualities 
required for adihinistration and government have no place, while in 
those of Moses and Noah there is no room for general amnesty. 

It was for this reason that the need of a new leader was felt 
at every step and for the very same reason humanity, in order to 
attain perfection, was always in expectation of one, perfect in all 
respects'—a leader who could wield sword and live in seclusion, 
too, who could live the life of a monarch and conqueror and also 
of a mendicant, who could be a ruler of the world and also a reciter 
of the names of Allah, who could live the life of a poof man with 
contentment and also of a rich man with a generous heart. This 
perfect-medium between the Creator and the Universe, this all-com¬ 
prehensive personality, this (embodiment of the) Holy Scripture is 
the highest ascent of the creation. 

Nothing in this mortal world is eternal, and for this reason 
this perfect personality too could not remain here for ever. It, was, 
therefore, necessary to preserve a complete picture of every one 
of his utterances, every manifestation of his movements, and every 
detail of the portrait of his existence, so that they might be utilized 
for guidance at every stage of life, whenever needed. But it is a 
strange coincidence that just as all other founders of religions did not 
possess the quality of all-comprehensiveness, so also the pictures of 
their achievements, as preserved, were incomplete. Of thirty-three 
years of Christ’s life events relating to three years only are known. 
The religious reformers of Persia are known only through the Shah- 
nctmah. The Indian prophets are lost in mythical stories. The exist¬ 
ing Torah is the only source of whatever little we know of Moses and 
this Torah came into vogue 300 years after him. 

It was an indication from the Almighty that because their 
achievements and teachings were not to last for all times it was not 

1 The note of Mawlana Sayyid Sulayman Nadawi, the editor of the Sirah, 
has not been translated. 
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necessary that a more complete picture of their work than what has 
been portrayed in the traditions should have been preserved. The 
Almighty Himself comprehends what is needed and makes provision 
for a thing as and when it is required. 

The followers of all religions hold equally dear their respective 
faiths. For this reason, if a direct question is asked as to who was 
the person in whom the quality of comprehensiveness was prominent, 
then different answers will be forthcoming from different directions. 
But if the siime question is put differently in this manner as to 
who was that person whose achievements of life were recorded, 
on the one hand, with a correctness which could not be ensured 
even in the case of any Revealed book (preceding the Qur^an), 
and, on the other hand, from the point of extensiveness with the 
minutest details of his utterances and deeds, conduct and man¬ 
ners, appearance and form, movements and words, nature of tastes 
and mode of speaking, way of living and social relations, eating 
and drinking, walking and moving, sitting and standing, sleeping and 
waking, and laughing and talking which have been preserved. In that 
case the only answer to the question could be ‘‘ Muhammad of 
Arabia . . . . Whatever has been said so far is the religious aspect 
of the object of writing this book. If you look at this problem from 
a literary point of view, Sirah (biography) holds a special status 
among the various branches of arts and sciences. The events of the 
life of even the most ordinary person are a guide in knowing the truth 
and drawing lessons therefrom. Even the humblest of men entertains 
strange desires, makes queer plans, tries to move forward in the lim¬ 
ited circle of his activities, ascends the steps of progress, stumbles, un¬ 
dergoes hardships, sits down due to fatigue, and then proceeds again. 
In shortj whatever strange and queer varieties of effort and action, 
endeavour and exertion, courage and sense of honour are found 
in the life of Alexander the Great are also exactly found in the 
life span of the poorest labourer. 

On this basis if, for the purpose of drawing lessons and reaching 
conclusions, the discipline of biography is needed, the question of 

1 The name of the Prophet is followed by the Arabic formula which can 
be rendered thus: “ May my father and mother be sacrificed to him !)—Tr. 
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personality does not count. The only thing that remains to be seen 
is that facts and events which become available are of scoper, 
carefully selected and detailed, so that the complications and intri¬ 
cacies of all the ways of the various stages of life may come to view 
in their entirety. There can be nothing more fortunate for the sci¬ 
ence of biography than a happy combination of a perfect personality 
and authenticity of facts. Who can deny, after the reasons mentioned 
above, that not only the Muslims but the entire world needs to have 
the biography of the holy person whose sacred name is Muhammndp, 
the Prophet fo of Allah. This need is not merely Islamic or religious; 
but it is a literary need, a moral, a social and a cultural one. To be 
brief, it is both a religious and a material necessity. 

I was not unaware that being a Muslim it was my first duty 
to have written the life of the Prophet^? prior to any other work. But 
this was such an important and delicate duty that I could not have 
the necessary courage to perform this for a long time. However, I 
had been realizing that the need for performing this duty was 
becoming urgent. 

The Need of Sirah for Tim Kalam 

In olden days the need for ihQ Sirah was restricted to the study 
of history and annals. It had no concern with scholasticism. Bui 
the modem critics point out that if religion means only belief in 
Allah then the argument ends here, but when the belief in prophet- 
hood is also a part of religion then the question arises as to what 
were the environments, morals^and habits of the person who was the 
recipient of the revelations and the Messenger of Allah. 

The moral portrait of the Prophet which the historians of 
Europe have been presenting (May God protect us!) is a picture of 
evils of all kinds. 

The present day needs of the Muslims have prevented them 
from acquiring knowledge of Arabic ; hence whenever they feel 
interest in knowing the events of the life of the Prophet of Islam 
they have to turn to the books written by European authors. In 
this way the effect of the poisonous information slowly spreads itself 
and those affected are not even conscious of it. As a result, a section 
of the people has come to regard the Prophet as a mere reformer 
who is deemed to have performed his duty if he has brought 
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about some reforms among the human beings; in their estimation 
his status as a Prophet^? is not affected even though he had blemishes 
in his character. 

These v^ere the circumstances which impelled me to take the 
dicision to write a comprehensive book on the life of the Prophet k?. 
Apparently this task was quite easy. There are hundreds of works 
available in Arabic and it was a matter of few months to write a 
voluminous and interesting book on the basis of these works, but the 
fact is that no other compilation needed longer time and presented 
more difficulties. Later we shall describe in detail that no book has 
been written on the life of the Prophet which is based on authentic 
traditions only.' 

Hafiz Zayn al-Din Traqi who was the teacher of Ibn Hajar 
writes in his Sirah of the Prophet :— 

The writers on Sirah should know that in Sirah all sorts of 
traditions are recorded, both authentic and rejectable. ” 

This is the reason that even in the works (on Sirah), considered 
to be authentic many weak traditions have; found their way. It was, 
therefore, necessary that a large number of books on Hadith and 
Rijal should be collected and then after a careful research and crit¬ 
ical study an authentic work should be prepared. But it was not 
possible for one man to make a detailed study of hundreds of books 
and collect (relevant) information from them. Along with this it 
was also necessary to have become acquainted with all that has 
been written in Europe about the Prophet Unfortunately I am 
not conversant with any of the European languages, and hence an 
organisation of the group of able scholars having knowledge of both 
Arabic and Western languages was needed. Now that Allah has 
provided these facilities what excuse coUld I put forward ? What 
greater misfortune could there be, if even now I fail to perform 
this duty ? 

Till the day of judgment none can be a rival of the Muslims in 
their pride for preserving the minutest details of every event of the 
Prophet’s life in such a comprehensive and careful manner that the 
facts of the life of no other person have been so recorded, nor it can 
be expected in future. What can be more creditable than the fact 
1 The footnote of the editor of the Sirah has not been translated. 
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that for the purpose of research into the actions and sayings of the 
Prophet K>, names and particulars of as many as thirteen thousand 
persons from among his companions and acquaintances have been 
recorded, and this was done at a time when the system of writing and 
compiling books had just commenced. The Tabaqat of Ibn Sa'd, 
Kitah al-Sahabah of Ibn al-Sakan, Kitab of ‘Abd-AIlah bin "All bin 
JarQd, Kitdb al-Aqill fl al-Sahabah, Kitab Ibn Abl Hatim al-Razl^ 
Kitab al-DawIabi, Kitab al-BagJmwi} Tabaqat of Ibn Makula, 
Usud al-Ghabahf IstVab Isdbah ft Ahwal il-Sahabah^M these books 
give an account of only these respected persons. Have ever in the 
world the names and particulars of so many companions of a single 
person been recorded anywhere ? We are giving below a short 
history and character of the materials on the life of the Prophet 
collected by the ancient writers ,2 in order to indicate how they can 
be utihzed for compiling a comprehensive and authentic book, and 
to what extent research and critical study are needed. 

Beginning of the Science of Writing Sirah: Recorded Material 

It is generally believed that because literacy did not prevail 
among the Arabs and the system of recording and compiling did not 
commence until the time of Caliph Mansur "Abbasi ( c. 143 A.H.), 
whatever materials regarding Sirah and traditions existed till then 
were only (preserved) in memory and not reduced to writing. But 
this is not correct. The system of reading and writing (may be on a 
small scale) had been in vogue in Arabia since a long time. Even in 
ancient times there existed the Himyarite and Nabataean scripts. A 
large number of inscriptions in these scripts 'have been made avail¬ 
able through European efforts. A little before the advent of Islam 
the script known as Arabic was evolved, and it has finally assumed 
the present form after undergoing many changes. 

The history of this script and the ancient traditions about its 
origin as recorded in the books are mostly fictitious, e.g.,/6/i al-Nadim 
has narrated on the authority of Kalbi that the names of the persons 
who introduced this script were Abujad, Kawwaz, Hunu Kalimm^ 

1 The works are mentioned in the Introduction to Ist i^ab. 

2 It is to be noted that the accounts of the activities of the Prophetj^s, and 
the events of his Mfe occur in numerous pla«es in works on Hadith; they can be 
of great help for Sirah, But merely on their basis a historical work on the 
subject cannot be produced; nor are they arranged in chronological order. 
The books of Hadith are in addition to those mentioned here. 
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Sa'fas, Quri^at —these very names are known today as Abjad, 
Rawwaz, Rutti, Kaliman, Sa'fas, Qiirishat, Similar is the version of 
Ka‘b that the inventor of all the scripts was Adam. Ibn al-Nadim 
has stated on the authority of‘Abd-Allah bin ‘Abbas that those who 
first wrote in Arabic script were the three persons belonging to the clan 
of Bulan, a branch of the Tayy tribe, living in Anbar ; their names 
were Maramar bin Marrah, Aslam bin Sadrah and ‘Amir bin Jadrah. 

Of all the traditions the one that can be regarded as accept¬ 
able is what Ibn al-NadIm has quoted from the book, Makkah, 
of ‘Umar bin Shabah, namely, that the person who invented the Arab¬ 
ic script belonged to Bann MuUiallid ibn Nadar bin Kananah. 
This was perhaps during the time when the Quraysh had already risen 
to eminence and used to travel in foreign countries in connection 
with trade. Ibn al-Nadim writes that he had seen a document in the 
library of Maman al-Rashid, which was in the hand-writing of ‘Abd~ 
al-Muttalib bin Hashim, the grandfather of the Prophet.?^. It ran 
thus: “ This loan has been advanced by ‘Abd al-Muttalib bin Hashim, 
a resident of Mecca, to such and such person of Himyar tribe and 
who lives in San‘a. This is for one thousand silver Dirhams weighed 
against iron measures. It is to be paid back on demand. God 
and two angels stand as witnesses.” ^ 

This document shows that ‘Abd al-Muttalib had advanced one 
thousand Dirhams to some Himyarite. At the end two angels are 
cited as witnesses. This shows that the people at that time had a 
belief in angels, perhaps in the Kiram al-Katibln^ Ibn al-Nadim writes 
that the style of the writing of this document resembled that of 
the women. ‘Allamah BaladhnrT has commented that at the time 
when Muhammadp was called to prophethood only 17 persons from 
among the Quraysh knew how to write and read, i.e., Hadrat ‘Umar, 
Hadrat ‘All, Hadrat ‘Uthman, Hadrat Abo ‘Ubaydah, Talhah, Zayd, 
Abu Hudhayfah, Abu Sufyan, ^afa bint ‘Abd-Allah and others. 

The Battle of Badr was fought in the year 2 A.H. and those of 
the Quraysh who were taken prisoners had to pay a ransom; some of 
them could not pay the ransom on account of poverty. The Prophet^^ 
ordered them that they should take the responsibility of teaching ten 
1 Ibn al-Nadim (Cairo ed.), p. 17. 
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children how to write. Hadrat Zayd bin Th abit who used to reduce 
to writing the revelations received by the Prophet >0 had learnt of 
writing in this way. 

These facts will show that in Arabia and especially in Mecca 
and Medina at the time of the Prophet^, the art of reading and writ¬ 
ing had sufficiently become popular. However, this is to be verified 
whether or not at the time of the Prophet f®, the Hadlees and 
traditions too were recorded and whether on this basis any written 
material of the life of the Prophet ^ was available. It is clearly 
mentioned in several Kadithes, some of which are in Sahih Muslim, 
that the Prophet had prohibited the recording of Haditlies. The 
wordings of the Muslim are : 

“Do not make a record of what you hear from me; if any one 
has already written anything other than the Qur'an he should eraze 
it”. 

But it appears that it was a direction of early period, because 
many authentic Hadt^es prove that, even in the time of the Prophetfo, 
some companions, with his permission, used to record his utterances. 
In Sahih Bu%m (chapter on knowledge), Abu Hurayrah is stated 
to have said, “ none among the companions remembers more 
Hadithes than I, excepting ‘Abd-Allah bln ‘Umar who used to 
reduce them to writing, while I did not.” 

According to another Hadrat ‘Abd-Allah bin ‘Umar 

was in the habit of writing down whatever he heard from the Proph¬ 
et \o. The Quraysh warned him against this saying that he recorded 
every word of the Propheli^, even though it was uttered in a mood of 
anger or happiness. ‘Abd-Allah bin ‘Umar consequently gave up 
the practice and related the story before the Prophet who said, 
“ You should write down what I utter, because whatever emanates 
from this (pointing to his mouth) is truth.” ' ^atib Baghdadi in 
his book Taqyid al-Ilm, has stated that the notebook in which 
‘Abd-Allah used to record the Hadithes of the Prophetps was entitled 
Sadiqali.'^ 

1 AbuDawud, 11,77. 

2 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jami‘ Bayan al-'Ilm {Cairo ed .) mentions Sddiqah 
on page 77. 
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The Prophet fo, at one time, ordered that the names of all those 
who had by then embraced Islam should be recorded; as a result the 
names of fifteen hundred companions were registered.' Khatib 
Baghdadi has said in his Taqyid al-‘Ilm that whenever people in large 
number gathered round Hadrat Anas to hear Hadith he used to 
take out a bundle and declared, “here are the very Hadithes which I 
have recorded on hearing from the Prophet fc.’’ 

The directions regarding the zakat and sadaqah issued by the 
Prophet to the various tribes were in writing and have been repro¬ 
duced in original in the works on Hadl^. Similarly, the messages 
sent to the princes inviting them to accept Islam were also in writing. 
It is recorded in Sahih BuMiarl {Bab Kitabat al-‘llin) that in the year 
of the conquest of Mecca when a certain Khuza ‘i killed a person 
within the precincts of the Haram, the Prophet from the back of a 
camel delivered a sermon. A person from Yemen approached him 
with the request that the sermon might be put in writing for him. 
The Prophett<5 ordered that it should be written down for him. In 
short, till the death of the ProphetfO, the recorded material mentioned 
below had come into existence : 

1. Hadithes recorded by ‘Abd-Allah bin ‘Amr bin al-‘As or 
Hadrat ‘Al'i and Hadrat Anas and others. 2 

2. Written orders and treaties {Hudaybiyah, etc.) and the 
farmans issued by the Prophet|<5 to the different tribes. 3 

3. Letters which the Prophet,<s addressed to the Princes < and 
the nobles. 5 

4. The names of fifteen hundred companions. 

After the death of the Prophett^> written material continued to 
grow, so much so that between the assassination of Walld bin Yazid 
and the advent of the ‘Abbasids the records of the narrations and 

1 Sahih Bii'^ari (Babal-Jihad). 

2 IbidI, 1,21, 22. 

3 Sunan, Ibn Majah, p. 130 ; Abu Dawud, I, 155-56. 

4 Bukhari. I, 5, 15. 

5 Ibid,l, 15. ' 
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compilations of Imam Zuhri alone, pertaining to Hadlthes and tra¬ 
ditions had to be carried on the backs of horses and asses at the 
time of their transfer from the library of Walld.' 

Maghazi 

Sciences as such did not exist in Arabia. Only the events 
relating to family feuds and battles were preserved. It could, there¬ 
fore, be conjectured that of the events relating to the life of the Pro- 
phet^5 and his activities and sayings the accounts of his battles should 
have gained popularity and the science of Magimzi should have been 
founded before anything else. But of all the branches of traditions 
those relating to Maghazi were given the last position. The rightly- 
guided Caliphs and the leading companions gave more attention to 
those actions and sayings of the Prophetfo which concerned the 
SharVah and on which the legal decisions were based. Imam Bukhari, 
while describing the battle of Uhud, has narrated from Sa'ib bin Yazid: 

“I lived in the company of ‘Abd al-Rahman bin ‘Awf and 
Talhah bin ‘Abd-Allah and Miqdad and Sa‘d, but I never heard them 
narrate anything about (the Maghszl or activities of) the Prophet p, 
excepting what Hadrat Talhah related, about the Battle of Uhud.’’ 

Hadrat ‘Abd al-Rahman bin ‘Awf, Talhah, Miqdad and Sa‘d 
Waqas were among the leading companions and many Hadlthes 
have been narrated from them. The only explanation of the above 
statement can, therefore, be that they did not usually describe the 
events of the Prophet’st^ battles, except that Hadrat Talhah used to 
narrate the incidents of the battle of Uhud. 

This was the reasoh why the scholars who had adopted Magha¬ 
zi as the subject of their special study not regarded as authorit^ve 
by the elite as they were popular among the masses but the 
pillars of this science were Ibn Ishaq and Waqidi. Waqidi is openly 
declared a liar by the MidiaddithAti', Ibn Ishaq is considered reliable 
by one section, but untrustworthy by another section of the same 
status. Details follow ; 

Imam Ahmad bin Hanbal has said : 

There are three classes of writings which have no basis : books 
on Maghazi, on battles and commentaries. ^ 

1 ‘Allamah Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al-Huffaz. 

2 Mulla ‘ All Qari ( Mujtabai Press ), MawdU ‘at, p. 185. 
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Khatib Baghdadi in quoting this saying observes that Imam 
Hanbal’s reference is probably to those books only which had no 
basis. He has further stated : 

‘‘Of the commentaries those of Kalbi and Muqatil are well 
known. Imam Ahmad bin Hanbal has said that Kalbfs comment¬ 
ary is replete with falsehood from the beginning to the end, ” and 
further continues, “ so far as Maghazl is concerned the book of 
Muhammad bin Ishaq is the most noteworthy work on this science, 
but he used to narrate on the authority of the Jews and the 
Christians. Imam Shafi'i says that the books by WaqidI are false.” 

In spite of all these observations it was not possible to ignore 
this (discipline). Hence the leading companions and the Muhaddithtn 
used to narrate events most scrupulously and only to the extent they 
were well preserved. 

Beginning of the Writing of Books and Compilation was due 
to the Patronage of the State 

Although the knowledge of jurisprudence and Raditji had 
spread widely and many centres of teaching were established in the 
time of the compan'ons and the rightly-guided Caliphs yet most of 
the work was done orally. The Umayyads, however, got books 
written by the scholars. QadI Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr has quoted in his 
JamV Bayan al-Ilm the following words of Imam Zuhrl : '' We dis¬ 
liked (the idea of) committing knowledge to writing, till the Amirs 
forced us to do so.” First of all Amir Muawiyah sent for ‘ Ubayd 
bin Sharyah from Yemen and got the history of ancient peoples 
compiled, and this was called AJdihar al-Madlyln} 

After Amir Mu‘awiyah, ‘Abd al-Malik bin Marwan who ascend¬ 
ed the throne in the year 65 A.H. got books written on every 
branch of knowledge by the scholars. He ordered Sa‘id bin Jubayr, 
the greatest scholar of his time, to write a commentary of the Holy 
Qur'an. Accordingly the said Imam wrote a commentary and sent 
it to him; this was kept in the State library. The commentary which 
is attributed to ‘Ata bin Dinar is the same. ‘Ata happened to get it 
from the royal library .2 

1 Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fahrist, p. 244. 

2 MiZan al-Ptaddly ‘Ata bin Dinar. 
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Hadrat ‘Umar bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, during his regime, advanced 
greatly the practice of writing and compiling books. He issued 
orders throughout his territories that the Radithes be collected and 
recorded and got Sa‘d bin Ibrahim who was a distinguished scholar of 
Uadith. and the QadI of the holy city of Medina, to compile volumes 
of Radices and had them sent to the different parts of his dominion. 
‘Aliamah ibn ‘Abd al-Barr writes in h.\% Baym aWIlm : 

“Sa‘d bin Ibrahim says, ‘Umar bin ‘Abd al-‘AzIz asked us to 
collect the Radithes. We compiled many volumes. He sent one 
volume each to every part of his dominion.”' He also sent special 
orders to Abu Bakr bin Muhammad bin ‘Umar bin Hazm Ansarl, 
who was the greatest scholar of Radl^ of his time and was the 
teacher of Imim Zuhrl and the QadI of Medina, to collect Radithes. 

Narrations of Hadrat ‘Ayeshah 

In the science of Radith the narrations of Hadrat ‘Ayeshah 
have a special status; viz., most of the Raditnes on which are based 
deduction relating to jurisprudence and beliefs were narrated by 
her. This was the reason why ‘Umar bin ‘Abd al-‘Azlz took special 
care in respect of them. ‘ Umrah, daughter of ‘Abd al-Rahman, was 
brought up and educated by Hadrat ‘Ayeshah under her special care. 
She was a learned woman and a great scholar Radith. All the 
‘ulama agree that no scholar knew more than she about the Radices 
narrated by her (Hadrat ‘Ayeshah). ‘Umar bin ‘Abd al-‘AzIz wrote 
to Abu Bakr biii Muhammad to have the narrations of ‘Umrah 
recorded and sent to him.^ 

Special Attention on Maghazi. 

Till then no special care had been given to Slrah and Maghazi. 
Hadrat ‘Umar paid special attention to this science and issued 
orders that special study circles should be set up for the battles 
of the Prophet i^. He ordered ‘Aslm bin ‘Umar bin Qatadah Ansarl 
(d. 121 A.H.) who was a specialist in this science to give lessons to 

1 Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat ( Leyden ), Part II, Section 2, p, 134. 

2 Ibn Hajar ‘Asqalani, Tahdhib al-Tahdh b. 5 Abu Bakr bin Muhammad 
and ‘Umrah bint ‘Abd al-Rabman; Ibn Sii'd, Tabaqat, Part II, Section 
2, p. 134. 
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the people in the JamV Masjid of Damascus on Maghazi and 
Manaqib * (battles and virtues of the Prophet 

About the same time Imam Zuhrl wrote an independent work 
on Maghazi and it was the first book on this subject as has been 
explained by Imam Suhayli in Rawdah al- Umf. Imam Zuhri was the 
greatest scholar of his time. No one was his equal in the knowledge 
of Fiqali and Hadi^. He was the teacher of the teachers of Imam 
Bu’dian. In collecting Hadithes and traditions, he underwent great 
hardships. He used to go to every Ansarl’s house in the holy city of 
Medina to enquire about the sayings and particulars of the Prophetjo, 
from every man and woman, young and old, and even from purdah^ 
observing, whomsoever he happened to meet and recorded them. 
He was a Qurayshite, was born in 50 A.H. and had seen many com¬ 
panions. In 80 A.H. he went to the Darbnr of ‘Abd al-Malik 
bin Marwan who honoured and respected him. He wrote the book 
al-Maghcizl perhaps at the instance of Hadrat ‘Umar bin ‘Abd al-‘Azlz. 
It is particularly to be noted that the said Imam was connected with 
the royal courts and belonged to the intimate circle. Hisham bin 
‘Abd al-Malik had entrusted to him the education of his children. 
He died in the year 124 A.H. 

It was due to Imam Zuhrl that an interest in Magfmzl and Sirah 
was created among the people. 

Pupils of Imam Zuhri 

His school produced many persons who were experts in this 
science. Of them Ya‘qub bin Ibrahim, Muhammad bin Salih Tarn- 
mar and ‘Abd al-Rahinan bin ‘Abd al-‘AzIz had a special reputation 
in the science of MaghUzi. Consequently they are mentioned in the 
Tahdhlb al-Tahihib and other books with the distinguishing title of 
Sahib al-Maghazi (the Master of the science of MaghUzl). 

Musa bin ‘Uqbah 

Of the pupils of Imam Zuhri, two had acquired great reputa¬ 
tion in this science. These were the two persons with whom ( the 
study of) this science came to an end. Musa bin ‘Uqbah was a 

1 Tahdhib al-Tahdhih. S ‘Asim bin ‘Umar bin Qatadah. 

2 Ibid. 
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slave in the house of Zubayr and had seen Hadrat ‘Abd ‘Allah bin 
‘Umar. Imam Malik was his pupil in Hadith and was his great 
admirer. He usde to tell people in a persuasive manner to learn Ms- 
ghnzi from him if they wanted to study it. The following are the 
distincive features of his work on Mnghnzi : 

1. Till then the authors didinot consider it necessary to verify 
the authenticity of the traditions, but he took special care in this 
respect in most cases. 

2. The tendency of the authors generally was to record the 
events in large numbers, the inevitable result of which was that tra¬ 
ditions, both relevant and irrelevant, were incorporated. Musa took 
necessary precautions and accepted only those traditions which 
appeared to him to be authentic. This is the reason why his book 
is comparatively shorter than other works on Maghazi. 

3. As there were no restrictions of age in narrating Hadith, 
even children and young men joined schools and narrated Hccdith on 
hearing them from others, and because it was not possible for persons 
of such age to understand the significance of the events and remem¬ 
ber them correctly, confusions often occurred in the traditions. Musa 
unlike others, had studied this science in an advanced age. He died 
in 141 A.H. 

Masa’s work is now extinct, but it was in circulation and avail¬ 
able for a long time and has been frequently referred to in all the 
ancient works on Sirah. 

Muhammad bin Ishaq 

Muhammad bin Ishaq acquired the widest reputation in Maghazi, 
and is known as its Imam. In general reputation, although Waqidi 
is not behind him, his ( Waqidi’s) falsehood is common know¬ 
ledge, and for this reason his reputation was one of infamy. Mu¬ 
hammad bin Ishaq is a Tabi‘i. He had seen one Companion, Hadrat 
Anas, and was expert in the science of Hadith, Imam Zuhri used to 
keep a porter at his door, so that none could enter without permission. 
But Muhammad bin Ishaq had a general permission to come when¬ 
ever he wished. The Muhaddithin differed about his being reliable 
Imam Malik was much opposed to him, but the judgement of the 
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Mukaddithin in general is that his narrations may be quoted as author¬ 
ity in Slrah and Maghazl, Imam Bu’charl has not accepted his 
narrations for his Sahih but has quoted JuzaUOufat on his author¬ 
ity in and for his TavlMi he has taken most of the facts from him 
( Ibn Ishaq ). 

He improved the science of Maghazl and made it attractive to 
such an extent that even the ^Abbasids who had a taste for other 
branches of literature developed an interest in MagMzl, Ibn ‘Adi 
has consequently made a mention of this favour in a special manner. 
Ibn ‘Adi has also written that no work in this science has attained 
the status of his book. Ibn Haban has said in Kit ah al-Thiqat that 
the Miihaddithxn criticized the book of Muhammad bin Ishaq on the 
ground that he used to incorporate in his book the facts regarding 
Khaybar and other battles after having received them from those 
Jews who had embraced Islam, and because these converts must have 
learnt them from the (unconverted) Jews, they could not to be relied 
upon fully. The explanatory notes of ‘Allamah DhahabI establish 
that Muhammad bin Ishaq used to narrate from the Jews and the 
Christians and considered them to be reliable. He died in 15 A.H. 

Muhammad bin Ishaq’s Kitab al-Maghazl was translated into 
Persian under orders of Abu Bakr Sa‘d Zangl in the time of Shaykh 
Sa‘di. I have seen its manuscript in Allahabad. ^ 

Muhammad bin Ishaq’s work was widely published and several 
gieat scholars of Hadi^ edited it. Ibn Hisham edited it after care¬ 
ful scrutiny and made additions to it; this is known Sis Slrah Ibn 
Hi^am, As the original book is rare today, the only recension of it 
left to us is the Sirah of Ibn Hisham. 

Ibn Hisham 

Ibn Hisham’s name was ‘Abd al-Malik. He is a very trust¬ 
worthy and famous historian; he belonged to the tribe of Himyar. 
Probably it was for this connection that he wrote the history of the 
Himyar dynasty, which is available even today. He added explanatory 
notes on difficult words occurring in the He died in 213 or 

218 A.H. 

1 [ The oldest MS. is in Aya Sufiyah Library, Istanbul. A photostat copy 
of the same has been secured by the Pakistan Historical Society. Tr. ] 
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Due to popularity of Sirali Ibn Ishaq, it was versified by persons 
such as Abu Nasr Path bin Musa Khidrawl (d. 663 A.PI.), ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz bin Ahmad, known as Sa'dawirl (d. c. 607 A.H.), Abu Ishaq 
Ausari TilimsanI, and Path al-Din Muhammad bin Ibrahim, known 
as ibn al-ShahId (d. 793 A.H.). The last-mentioned book contains 
about ten thousand verses and is entitled Path al-Gharib fi Sirat 
al-Habtb. 

Ibn Sa‘d 

Waqidi himself is not worth mentioning. But one from among 
his selected pupils, Ibn Sa‘d, wrote a comprehensive and detailed 
book on the lives of the ProphetfS and his Companions that it has had 
no rival till today. Ibn Sa‘d is a famous Muhaddith. The Muhaddi- 
thtn have generally said that, though his teacher, Waqidi, was not 
trustworthy, he himself could be quoted as authority. Khatib 
Baghdadi has written about him: “He was a man of learning, grace, 
understanding and justice; he has written a voluminous book on the 
companions and Tnbi‘ln up to his time. He has said many new and 
good things. 

He was from among the MswaU of Bani Hashim. He was 
born in Basrah, but had settled in Baghdad. The famous historian, 
Baladhurl, was his pupil. Ibn Sa‘d died in 230 A.H. at the age of 
sixty-two. His book is known as Tabaqst and is in twelve volumes. 
Two volumes are devoted to the life of the Holy Prophet|i>, and 
this portion is exclusively on his biography. The remaining volumes 
deal with the events of the lives of the Companions and the TnbVin. 
Because the Prophet ^ has been so often mentioned in connection 
with the lives of the Companions, these volumes also contain consi¬ 
derable material on the Sirah of the Prophet 


1 Tahidhib al-Tahdhib $ Muhammad bin Sa*d. 
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By 

Dr. IN.A.YATULLAH, LAHORE 

Reinhart Dozy is one of the most eminent Orientalists that 
Holland produced in the last century. He belonged to a family 
of French origin that had migrated to Holland and settled there 
in the seventeenth century. Dozy himself was born in 1820 in the 
town of Leyden, which has been justly famous for its old Univer¬ 
sity. At the age of seventeen, he entered the University of his 
native to^vn as a student, and showed a special aptitude for the 
study of languages and history. He attracted the attention of 
Professor Weijers, with whom he studied Arabic and other Semitic 
languages. This inspiring teacher also instilled in the young pupil 
a passion for minute accuracy and lucid exposition. 

Dozy made his literary debut by writing a Prize Essay. The 
Royal Institute of Holland in 1840 invited young scholars to enter 
a competition and write a dissertation on the subject of Clothes 
which the Arab people of both sexes have used in different ages 
and different countries. In short, a monograph on Arabian cos¬ 
tume was demanded by the Institute. The subject at once 
appealed to the restless intellect and philological interests of Dozy; 
and he flung himself into the arduous task without any hesitation. 
He ransacked the' University library for the necessary material 
and was able to produce the required Essay just in time. It was 
adjudged to be the best of the lot; and in November, 1843, the 
prize was duly awarded to the young man of twenty-three. He 
later revised this Essay and published it in 1845 under the title of 
Dictiomaire Detail/e des nomsl des vetements chez les Arabes 
(A detailed dictionary of the names;of clothes used among the 
Arabs). This was Dozy’s first published work; which laid the 
foundation of his reputation as a scholar. About the same time, 
he qualified himself for the Degree of Doctor of Literature. 
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His teacher, Professor Weijers, had given a good deal of 
attention to the writings of the Arabs of Spain, and he accordingly 
brought to Dozy’s notice Conde’s Historia de la Dominacion de los 
Arabes en Espana (history of the Arab Rule in Spain). This work 
of the Spanish historian was at that time regarded as the standard 
work on the subject, and enjoyed celebrity throughout Europe ; 
but Dozy soon found out that it was hopelessly uncritical and was 
full of errors of various kinds. His interest in Muslim Spain was, 
however, thoroughly aroused ; and he henceforth devoted himself 
almost entirely to Arabo-Spanish studies. He began to prepare 
and publish critical editions of the writings of Arabic scholars 
which had a direct bearing on the political and literary history of 
Muslim Spain. Some of these he also annotated or translated 
into the French language. One of his early translations was that 
of the History of Bonn Zayym of Tlemcen, which he published with 
notes in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Paris in 1844. After 
this, he selected a very promising subject, namely the romantic 
history of the family of the ‘Abbadids, who reigned in brilliant 
splendour in the colourful city of Seville after the downfall of the 
Umayyad Caliphs of Cordova. He collected with his usual industry 
from various sources all the material that was related to the ‘Ab¬ 
badids and their age, and published it in the original Arabic in 
three successive volumes under the title of Scnptorum Arabum loci 
deAbbadidis (Uydcn, 1846, 1852 & 1863). By this laborious work, 
Dozy for the first time made available to students of Spanish 
history a vast amount of source material concerning the Abbadids, 

about whom scholars had hitherto known so little. The relevant 

material was so scattered that he had to make journeys to Ger- 
many and England in order to examine and make extracts from 
the manuscripts preserved in the libraries of these countries. 

Another Arabic text which Dozy edited and published in the 
meanwhile was the Historical Commentary of Ibn Badran on the 
poem of Ibn ‘Abdon. The interest of this volume lies in the fact 
that Ibn Badran, who lived in Seville in the twelfth century, throws 
important light on the-period in which the Berber rulers of th? 
Almoravid dynasty invaded Spain, 
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In 1847, Dozy edited from a manuscript in the Leyden Li¬ 
brary the text of the History of the Almohades {al-Muwahhidun) by 
‘Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakushi. The next year, he brought out an 
annotated edition of another Arabic! work, dealing with the his¬ 
tory of Muslim Spain. It was the first volume of Ibn al-Tdharl’s 
aUBayan aUMughrib fi A^dibar al-Maghrib, which was followed 
by a second volume three years later. 

In 1850, Dozy was appointed to the Professorship of History 
in the University of Leyden, with which he had already been 
associated for many years as a student and research scholar. In 
the beginning, he had to devote much of his time to his official 
duties, which included lectures on various aspects of European 
history. Every year, he chose a fresh period for his discourses ; 
but his task was facilitated by his tireless industry and his prodi¬ 
gious memory. 

Dozy, however, did not neglect his favourite subject of study, 
namely the Muslim Rule in Spain. In collaboration with William 
Wright of Cambridge, Gustave Dugat of France and Ludolf Krehl 
of Germany, he embarked upon the publication of the monumen¬ 
tal work of al-Maqqari called the Nafh ut-Tib. Although Maqqari 
is a comparatively late writer, his work is a vast mine of inform¬ 
ation regarding the literary and political history of Muslim Spain. 
He has incorporated in his work extensive and varied material 
from earlier writers whose works are no longer extant. Al-Maq- 
qari’s work is, therefore, our chief authority and source of 
information for the Muslim period of Spanish history; and by 
planning and executing an edition of this monumental work which 
covers more than eighteen hundred pages of printed text. Dozy 
brought to a fitting and splendid culmination that series of Arabic 
texts dealing with Muslim Spain which had seen the light of day 
through his scholarly labours. 

The year 1861, in which the edition of the great work of 
al-Maqqari was brought to a successful conclusion, also saw the 
publication in four octavo]volumes of his Histoire des Musulmans 
d^Espagn^, on which the fame of Dozy as a historian chiefly rests. 
The material with which the historian had to deal was of the 
utmost complexity and diversity; for the author had examined 
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nearly all the manuscripts bearing upon the Muslims of Spain which 
were known to be extant in his time in Europe and several of 
which he himself had been instrumental in bringing to the light of 
day in printed form. In the first book of his history, Dozy 
sketches in bold strokes the character of the pre-Islamic Arabs, 
the career of the Prophet, the rapid spread of the Arab Empire, 
the conquest of Spain by Arabs and Berbers and the jealousies and 
rivalries which later arose among them. . The second book deals 
primarily with the conquered people; it takes us back to the 
Visigothic dominion, describes the settlement of the country by 
the new invaders from the south, the efforts of the native Chris¬ 
tians to throw off the foreign yoke and the height attained by 
Arab power under the great Caliph Abdur-Rahman the Third. The 
Third Book continues the history of Spain under the Umayyad 
Caliphate. The scholarly and peace-loving bibliophile, Hakam. 
the Second, is succeeded by the boy-Caliph Hisham, but actually 
by the great Prime Minister al-Mansur, whose domestic policy and 
victorious campaigns against the Christians of the North are des¬ 
cribed in several vivid chapters. The rest of the Book deals with 
the inglorious reigns of the puppet Caliphs. In the Fourth and 
last Book, the tangled story of city-republics and of petty princes 
{ftiulnk al-Taws'if) who arose on the ruins of the Caliphate is set 
forth with great skill, and the narrative is brought down to the 
Almoravid invasion of Spain and closed with the reign of the 
unfortunate MuTamid, the last independent king of Seville. 

Dozy’s work challenges comparison with the best specimens of 
historical literature.. It is at once judicious and profound and equ¬ 
ally pleasing to the literary and historical sense of the cultivated 
reader. Its graphic and vivacious style gives life to the narration, 
and brings old manners, old feelings and old times vividly 
before our eyes^ The Muslims of Spain live once more in 
its pages, with all their, joys, rivalries, their hatreds, their 
loyalties, their chivalry and their heroism. It is, therefore, 
no wonder that Dozy’s work which originally appeared in. the, 
French language was hailed as the standard work on the. subject, 
and was subsequently translated into several other-languages of 
Europe. It was translated into English by Francis Gtifiin Stokes 
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and published in London in 1913 under the title of Spanish Islam. 

It has also' found an Urdu translator in the person of the late 
M. ‘Inayatullah, the son of Mawlawl Zakaullah of Delhi. This 
Urdu translation bears the title of Nnma i Andalus and 
has been published in 1939 at Delhi. 

While fully recognizing the undoubted merits and points of 
excellence in Dozy’s work, we may, however, be permitted to pass 
two criticisms on it on the present occasion. Firstly, his history 
is incomplete because it stops at the year 1110, when the rule of 
the Berber dynasties begins in Spain. About four centuries of 
Muslim rule in southern Spain thus remain unrecorded by the 
great historian. May be, he was not in sympathy with the 
Berbers, who were rude and intolerant as compared with the 
polished Arabs. Secondly, Dozy confines himself to the narration 
of merely political events and neglects the cultural and intellectual, 
developments of that age. He may, however, be readily excused 
for this omission because the necessary materials at his disposal 
were too scanty and the time was, therefore, not yet ripe for such 
an attempt. 

Another field of study in which Dozy made a most valuable 
and characteristic contribution is that of Arabic lexicography. 
Native Arabic philologists had given evidence of sharp acumen 
and minute care in the study of the phenomena of Arabic langu¬ 
age, and had recorded the usage of Arabic vocabulary in the 
form of lexicons with a devotion and amplitude which has fallen 
to the lot of few other languages of mankind. Arabic lexicons by 
Western scholars, such as Freytag and Lane, also existed in 
Dozy’s time ; but all these works dealt with the Classical Arabic 
language and the usage of earlier writers alone. Dozy, on the 
other hand, undertook to register the post-classical semantic 
development of the Arabic vocabulary. In due course of time, 
he produced his own lexicon which he called Supplement aux 
Dictionnaires Arabes. It appeared in two bulky volumes in 1881 
and is, in fact, the last published work of its author. He had 
been collecting material for this work throughout his life ; and 
it took him eight years to arrange this material in a proper form. 
The task was long and arduous, but he was happy to accomplish 
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it just in time ; because his health soon after broke down and he 
died two years later in 1883. It is interesting to note that Dozy 
began his literary career by compiling a Dictionary of Arabic 
Costume, and he also ended it by producing his Supplement to 
Arabic Dictionaries, a work of purely philological research. 

Dozy’s Dictionnaire was at once hailed as the greatest work of 
Arabic lexicography which had appeared since Lane’s great Lexi¬ 
con, and in the eyes of philologists it is Dozy’s chief title to fame. 

Dozy devoted his great talents and a whole life time of inde¬ 
fatigable industry to the service of oriental studies ; and when he 
laid down his pen at last, he had made most valuable additions to 
our knowledge of Islamic history and Arabic philology. In this 
way, he greatly facilitated the task of other workers in these fields, 
and is, therefore, entitled to our highest respect and deepest 
gratitude. 




‘KHALIFAT ALLAH* TITLE IN THE COINS 
OF BENGAL SULTANS 

By 

Dr. Abdul Karim, Dacca. 

The coins, issued by Bengal Sultans, reveal that there were 
four stages of development in their attitude towards the 
Kh ila fat * :— 

( i) Coins bearing the name of the KhsHfah with 
explicit recognition of his legal authority, 

(/;■) Coins with the name of the Khalifah dropped but 
declaring faith in the fat, 

{in) Coins with the title of ^Khali fat AUnh' for Bengal 
Sultans, 

(iv) Coins bearing the Kalimah and the names of first 
four rightful Khalifahs. It is the third category of 
coins, i.e. those bearing ‘ Khalifat Allnh ’ title that 
have been dealt with here in this short article. 

The first Bengal Sultan who issued coins declaring himself 
"Khalifat Allah' is Sultan Jalal al-DIn Muhammad Shah,^ (818- 
836/A. D. 1415-1432) son of Raja Ganesa. During the earlier 
part of his reign he followed his predecessors and issued coins dec¬ 
laring himself Nasir al-Islam Wa'l-Muslimin (helper of Islam and 
the Muslims) or Nasir-i-Amlr al-Mu'minln Ghaw^ al-Islum wa'l- 
Muslimln (helper of the Commander of the Faithful, refuge of Islam 
and the Muslims). But from 834/A. D. 1430, he issued coins with 
the title of ‘Khali fat Allah.' ^ In some coins the title ‘Khali fat Allah' 

1 See my article, “The Khalifah as recognised in the Coins of Bengal 
Sultans” in Journal of the Numismatic Society of India (hereafter referred to as 
J.N.S.I). Vol. XVII, Part II, 1955. 

2 H. N Wright, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
Oxford, A. D. 1907, Vol. II, p. 163. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of Indian Coins; 
Muhammadan States, London, A. D. 1885, p. 35, 

3 Wri^t, op. pit., p. 163, 
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is preceded by the terra ‘ al-muwayyidu ba-tuyyid al-Rahmsn' 
(strengthened by the help of God). 836/A.D. 1432 being 
the last date! pf Sultan Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah, it is 
clear that towards the end of his reign, he abrogated to 
himself this high title. It may be noted that none of his 
predecessors in Bengal assumed such title ; in fact the only 
example of such pretension among his predecessors in Indo- 
Pak history is that of Sultan Qiitb al-Din Mubarak Shah, 2 
of Delhi, son of Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji. No coin of 
his (Jalal al-Din Muhammad’s) short-lived son and suc¬ 
cessor Shams al-Din Ahmad Shah ( 836/A.D. 1432) bearing 
the ‘ Khali fat All^h ’ title has so far come to light, though 
his extant coins add the term ‘ al-muway/idu ba-myyid 
al-Rahmnn' (strengthened by the.help of God) before his 
name. But the title ‘ Khalifat Allah ’ is conspicuous in the 
coins of the first tv/o restored Ilyas Shahi rulers, Sultan 
Nasir al-DIn Mahmod I (836-864/A.D. 1432-1459) and his 
son Sultan Rukn al-Din Barbak Shah ^ ( 864-879/A.D. 1459- 
1474). They not only assumed the title ‘ Khalifat Allah 
but added force to it with the addition of the term ‘ bVl- 
hiijjat wa'l-burhan’ (by proof and testimony) and ‘ al- 
muwayy'idu ba-tayyid al-Rahman < 

One very naughty problem now confronts us, i.e., what 
motive led Sultan Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah, a converted 
Muslim to assume such a title ? It has already been pointed 
that during the early part of hiS reign, he was satisfied 
declaring himself ‘Nasir al-Islam wa’l-Muslimln’ and ‘Nasir i 
Amir al-Mu’minln Ghawth al-Islam wa’l-Muslimin.. 

Al-Sakhawl records ^ that the same Jalal al-Din Muhammad 
Shah sought for and actually received recognition from al-Ashraf 

1 Vide infra, 

2 IH. Qureshi, Administration of the Sultaijate. of Dehli, 2nd edition, 
Lahore, A. D. 1944, p. 32. 

3 Wright, op. cit., pp. 164-68. 

4' Ibid,; J, N. S. 1947, Vol IX, p. 47. V 
“5 ‘Abd-af-Rahman al-SakhawL al-Daw U-ahl al-qarn ahasi\ 

Cairo, A.H. 1303, Vol. VIII; p. 280. 
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Barsbay, ^ the ruler of Egypt. This singular information is not 
available in any other source barring the Zafar al-Walih of HajI 
Dabir^ who copies Salihawl verbatim. But the extant coins of 
Sultan JalM al-Din Muhammad Shah do not betray any such 
evidence, rather they give him the title of '‘Khlifat AUah'\ a very 
high title in the then Muslim World. The question then arises, why 
did he assume such a high title ? The explanation is to be sought 
in the prevailing political situation of the country. The Riyaci, ^ 
the Mirat ai-Asrar, ^ and letters of two contemporary sufis, Mir 
Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir SimnanI 5 and Hadrat Nor Qutb ‘Alam ^ sug¬ 
gest that when Raja Ganesa was conspiring against the House of 
Ilyas Shah and actually:supplanted it in favour of his converted 
son Jadu (Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah) Sultan Ibrahim Sharql 
of Jawnpur invaded Bengal at the invitation of Hadrat Nur Qutb 
‘Alam. According to the Riyad, Sultan Ibrahim Sharql returned 
to Jawnpar against his will, at the intercession of Hadrat Nor Qutb 
‘Alam after Jadu was converted, but according to Arakanese 
source ^ and the Pandwah manuscript discovered by Buchanan 
Hamilton, ^ he was defeated. The Riyad would have us believe 
that Sultan Ibrahim Sharql died at the curse of Hadrat Nor Qutb 
‘Alam soon after he returned toihis own Kingdom, ^ but the extant 
coins of Sultan Ibrahim Sharql reveal that he lived at least upto 
844/A.D. 1440. It seems, therefore, that the author of the Riyad 

or the sources utilised by him were not free from confusion about 

1 Identified with al-Ashraf Sayf al-Din Barsbay (A.D. 1422-1438), the 9tli 
of the Burjt line of Mamluk rulers of Egypt. 

2 ‘Abd Allah Muhammad bin ‘Umar al-Makki alias HajI DabJr, Zafar 
al-Wdlih ba-Muzoffar iva-aZ/V/, edited by E. Denison Ross, London, A.D. 1928, 
Vol. Ill, p. 79. 

3 Ghuhm Husayn Salim, Riydd al-Saiitin, Bibliotheca Indica, p. 113. 

4 ‘Abd al-Rahrnan Chi^ti : Mirdt ^T/-.4smr, ‘Aliyah Madrasah MS., 
Dacca, f. 184 (a). 

5 Translated by Prof. H. Askarl xn^Bengal : Past and Present, 1948. 

6 Ibid. 

1 Translated by A.P. Phayre in Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(hereafter referred to di^J.A.S.B.) 1844, Vol. XIIT, p. 44 46 and History oj 
Burma, London, A.D. 1884, p. 78. 

8 Eastern India, edited by Martin, Vol. II, p. 618. 

9 Ghul?m Husayn Salim op. cit., pp. 113. 

10 Wright op. cit , pp. 208-211. 
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th6 real state of affairs in these troubled days in Bengal. Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharqi being alive till A.D. 1440, i.e., the whole period of 
ascendancy of the House of Raja Ganesa, there is reason to believe 
that he kept a watchful eye to the affairs in Bengal. Firishtah 
records’ that before his accession Sultan Jalal al-Din Muhammad 
took consent from “ the nobles and other pillars of the state ” 

(A ‘ysn wa Arkan-i-dargah), who “ followed the King in worldly 
affa irs and have nothing to do with religion” Ma tabi‘ padshahem 
dar Umnr-i-dun) uwi ha-madhhab wa dm Karl nisi). If Sakhawl® and 
Haji Dab!r3 are to be believed, he reconstructed the mosques 
demolished by his father, built madrasah in the holy city of 
Makka, sought for and received investiture from the Khalifah of 
Egypt. He transferred the capital from Pandwah (the capital of 
supplanted Ilyas Shah! dynasty) to Lakhnawtl, the historic city 
with long tradition.^ From his time the Muslim architecture in 
Bengal took absolutely local outlook, s All these evidences 
display the supreme statesmanship of Sultan Jalal al-Din 
Muhammad Shah who realised quite well that he was surrounded 
by officials, nobles grandees or even soldiers who received favour 
for a long time from a Muslim dynasty. He therefore left no 
stone unturned to give his Kingdom a local character and that 
ofhomogenity and thus prepared the ground for his probable 
clash with the ^arqi rulers. The “Khalifat Allah" title assumed 
by Jalal al-Din Muhammad towards the close of his reign also 
seems to be an attempt to spark a sense of homogenity and local 
feeling in the mind of the people. Such a hypothesis explains the 
arrogance of “ Kh alifat Allah" title of Jalal al-DIn Muhammad, 
the converted son of Raja Ganesa. 

Our sources do not help us to ascertain whether there was 
any reaction against such arrogance by a convert. Subsequent 
events show that the reign of Shams al-Din Ahmad Shah son of 

1 Tarikh-i^Firishtoh, Vol. II, Newal Kishore edition, p. 297. 

2 Al-Sa'ibai, op. cit., Vol. VIII, p 280. 

3 HajT Dabir, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 979. 

4 Gbiil^m Husayn Sarm, op. cit., p. 116. 

5 For the architectural design of Eklakhl tomb, see, Percy Brown, 
It dian Architect lire (Islamic Period), Taraporevala, Bombay. 
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Jalal al-Din was extremely short-lived. His coins are dated only 
836.* The only extant inscription of Jalal al-Din Muhammad is 
also dated 836.2 So x\hmad Shah’s reign did hardly last for one 
year when he was killed by his slaves, named Shadi Khan and 
Nasir Khan. The sovereignty passed to the supplanted house 
of Ilyas Shah represented by the restored Sultan Nasir al-Dm 
Mahmud I. The earliest extant coin of Nasir al-Din Mahmud 
Shah I, dated 841, gives him the title ‘'Khalifat Allah bPl-hujjai 
wa'l-btirhan" (Khalifah of God by proof and testimony).3 Jijg 
title was continued in his subsequent issues as well as in the coins 
of his son and successor Rukn al-Din Barbak Shah. The term 
“Bi'l-hujjat wa'l-burhan’’" (by proof and testimony) shows that it 
was aimed at counteracting the title “Khalifat Allah" adopted by 
the convert. Being Muslims by birth and belonging to the family 
of Muslim rulers, Nasir al-Din Mahmud and Rukn al-Din Barbak 
were rightly “Khalifat Allah bi'l-hujjat wa'l-burhan" as against 
the convert Jalal al-Din who was simply “ Kh alifat Allah." As if 
the coins were issued to declare that if the convert Jalal al-Din 
Muhammad could claim the title “Khalifat Allah" they were 
eligible to claim a far stronger title, i.e, they were “Khali fat Allah 
bi'l-hujjat wa'l-burhan." 

Bourdillon records; one coin and Lane-Poole records two coins 
in the name of Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmud Shah IB (896/A.D. 
1490). LaidlayS copies one of Marsden’s (ascribed to Sultan 
Nasir al-Din Mahmud Shah of Delhi) and ascribes it to Nasir 
al-Din Mahmud Shah II. All these coins are without any date or 
mint but have the inscription, “Khalifat Allah bi'l-hujjat wa'l- 

1 Lane-Poole, op. cit., p. 36. 

2 The inscription has been published in J.A.S.B., No. 1952, Vol. XVIll^ 
Plate I. Dr. Dani read the date 830 but it has been corrected by Shri Ziauddin 
Oesai as 836 (Islamic Culture, July,. 1958). 

3 Vol. IX, Part I, p. 47. 

4 Wright, op. cit., p. 171. Lane-Poole, op. cit,, 42. 

5 f,A.S.B., 1846, p. 330, 
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burhnn". The coins have been read as follows :— 


Ref; 

Obverse 

Reverse 

Remarks 

B.M.C. 

Coin. 

With border of 
many foils. 

j -01 j Li -xJ u 
^ -Aa 1 1 

O 1 0 

Within triangular 
loops outside. 

Arranged in 
B.M.C. 
reverse 
order. 

I.M.C. 

Coin. 

In a circle sur¬ 
rounded by arab¬ 
esques. 

In a circle surround¬ 
ed by arabesques. 

(jU _,Jlj 


Laidlay 

in 

J.A.S.B. 

1846. 

as in B.M.C. Coin 

As in B.M.C. & 

IptuU 



In the Indian Museum Catalogue, Bourdillon reads Muham¬ 
mad in the obverse but a reference to his illustration shows that the 
word is clearly Mahmud. As for Laidlay’s reading, Blochmann ' 
points out that the word Fattebad is not visible. He suggests 
the reading of this portion “ bVl-adl wa’l-ihsan ” or “ bi'l-‘asr 
wad-Zamun ” preferring the former. But a ■ close examination of 
the illustration shows that the correct ^reading is “ Khalifat Allah 
1 J.A,S.B., 1873, p. 289. 
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bi'l-hujjat wal-burhun". So Laidlay’s coin has in its reversetBie~ 
same legend as we find in B.M.C. or I.M.C. coins. 

Now the question arises, who issued these coins, Nasir al-Din 
Mahmud Shah I or Nasir al-Din Mahmud Shah II ? Lane-Poole, 
Bourdillon and Laidlay place them in the name- of Nasir al-Din 
Mahmud Shah II. Lane-Poole* argues that the Kunyat of 
Nasir al-DIn Mahmud Shah I was Abu’l Muzaflfar and not Abu’l 
Mujahid. Laidlay does not give any reason but simply thinks 2 
that it does not belong to Nasir al-Din Mahmud Shah I. Bour¬ 
dillon also does not give any reason but he seems to have been 
influenced by B.M.C. which he cited as referenc^. 3 At the present 
state of our knowledge Lane-Poole’s argument does not hold good. 
A large number of coins of Nasir al-Din Mahmud Shah I have 
been found with the Kunyat of both Abu’l Muzaffar and Abu’l 
Mujahid.'* The coins under reference may be classified into two 
types—type A having the obverse legend within the border of many 
foils and the reverse legend within triangular loops outside—type B 
having both obverse and reverse legends within circle surrounded 
by arabesques. Both these types of coins are available in the issues 
of Nasir al-Din Mahmud Shah I as well as those of his son Rukn 


al-Din Barbak Shah. ^ 

The coins being without any date, they cannot be definitely as¬ 
signed to either of the Sultans of the same name. But we have 

evidence to suggest that they belonged to Nasir al-Din Mahmud 

Shah I. The Khalifat title of the coins is similar to that found in 
the coins of Nasir al-Din Mahmud Shah 1. After Sultan Rukn al- 
Din Barbak Sljah whose last date is 879/A.D. 1474, i.e, 17 years 
prior to the date of Nasir al-Din Mahmud Shah II, no other Sultan 
inscribed this title in their coins, though the interval is represented 
by three powerful Sultans whose issues have come down to us not 
in small number. Even Sultan Sayf al-Din Firuz Shah, his ( Nasir 

1 Lane-Poole, op. cit., p. 42, note. 

2 J.A.S.B. 1846, p. 330. 

3 Wright, op. cit., p. 171. 

4 Rudolf Hoernle was the first to publish a large number of ooins of 

Sultan Nasir al-Dm Mahmud Shah I with both AbuM Muzaffar and Abu i 
Mujahid Kunyat 1881). 

5 Coin Nos. 131, 132,140 of I M.C. may be cited. 
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al-Din Mahmad Shah II’s) father and immediate predecessor ' 
did not take such a title. Nor any ot hiS successors including 
Sultari ‘Ala’al-DiniHusayh Shah and Nasir al-Din Niisrat Shah 
took this title in their coins.' Why did then Sultan Nasir ahDih 
Mahmud Shah II, whose reign did not last for more than a' few 
months 2 revive such a high title ? 

Secondly,;historians agree that Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmud 
Shah II could claim a royal birth. According to Firishfah,^ he 
was the son of Sultan Sayf al-Din Firuz Shah, while the same 

author noticed in the book of Haji Muhammad Qandahari.(not 

lost to us) that he ^as the son of Sultan Jalal al-Din Fath Shah 
In the inscriptions,4 Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmud Shall II is ^led 
“Sultan bin Sultan” (Sultan son of a Sultan), but curiously enough 
the epithet “Sultan bin Sultan” is missing in the coins attributed 
to him. This is against the usual practice in the Bengal coinage 
There is not a single example in the Bengal coinage to show that 
the ruling king did not use his royal pedigree if he could claim so 
On the other hand, in all the extant coins and inscriptions, Suliaii 
Nasir al-Din Mahmud Shah I does not call himself “Sultan 
bin Sultan”, obviously because he could not claim such a title 
Firishtah categorically says that he took to agriculture, but the 
Amirs found him out and put him to the throne. 5 The question 


1 Two inscriptions of the time of Sultan Shams al-Din YUsuf Shah, one 
of Sultan Jalal al-Din Fath Sh<^vh and four of Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn 
Shah bestowed the “JChallfat Allah” title upon the respective Sultans- (A. H 
Dani, Muslim Inscriptions <?/published as Appendix to the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Pakistan, 1957, pp. 87-88,91-92.) The inscriptions were not 
official documents'but prepared by the officers or individuals to commemorate 
the construction of mosques or other buildings. The evidence of inscriptions 
therefore, cannot be accepted as they are not corroborated by the coins issued 
to mark the sovereignty of rulers. Inscriptions, however, suggest that the 
officers ascribed these titles to their mastei's out of their zeal and flattery 
According to Dr. Qureshi, in Delhi, Sultan 'Ala' al-Dln khalii was 

the title “J^alfat Allah" by poets, Hasan and Amir Khusraw tliomih 
the Sultan did not take any such title in his coins. (I. H. Qureshi ' on cif 

pp. 29—32.) » I • v,ii. 

2 The last date of his predecessor is 895/A.D. 1489 and the first date nf 

his successor is 896/A.D. 1490. kii. ursi aaie oi 

3 TarlMt-UFirishtah,.VoL II, Newal Kishore edition, pp. 300-301 

4 A. H. Dani, OIL cit., published as Appendix to the Journal of the 4 

Society of Pakistan, 1951, b.A2. ^"ruat of the Asiatic , 


5 TarlKh-i-Firishtah, Vol. II, Newal Kishore edition, p. 298. 
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ot^inscribing. .the words, ^‘Sultan bin, Sultan 

scription does not arise in the case of Sultan N^ir a in. ahmad 
.<:haTi -T. -.This. is.,i .tlrerefore,..a strong evidence to, suggest that the 
cdins lundec discussion are exactly similar to those issued by Sultan 
Nasir al-Din Mahmud I and actually belonged.to him. 

Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmud Shah II is said to be of Habshi 
parentage. We have seen earlier that no other Habshi ruler, in 
fact none of the successors of Sultan Rukn al-Din Barbak Shah 
adopted the “Mifat title in their coins. It may, therefore, 

be concluded that the coins with “Khalifat Allah title hitherto 
ascribed to Sultan N^ir al-Din Mahmud Sliah II actually belong¬ 
ed to Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmud Shah I- Furthermore, as all 
the coins ascribed to Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmud Shah II bear 
the title, “^alifat Allah bi'l-hujjat wa’l-burhan'\ the natural 
corollary is that all these coins belonged to Nasir al-Din Mahmad 
Shah I and not a single coin of Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmad Shah 
11 has so far been discovered. This is, no doubt, a bold conclusion 
and goes against the view of numismatists from Laidlay to Bour- 
dillon, but the available materials and the close examination of 
the coins do not warrant the contrary one. 

To conclude, therefore, we may suggest the following 
points :— 

(a) Sultan Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah was the first Sultan 
of Bengal to assume the title of “Khalifat Allah . 

(b) He utilised this title as a political stunt to unite the 
people against his rival, Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi of 
Jawnpar. 

(c) There was probably a reaction against the assumption of 
such a high title by a convert resulting in the restoration 
of Ilyas Shahl dynasty. 

(d) The restored Sultan Nasir al-Din Mahmad Shah 1 and 
his son Rukn al-DIn Barbak Shah assumed stronger title, 
i.e., “^allfat Allah bi'l-hujjat waj-burhau” and thus 
minimised the importance of the title assumed by the 
convert. 
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(e) Sultan Rukn al*Dln Barbak Shah was the last to assume 
this title. 

(/) The coins hitherto ascribed to Sultan Nasir al-Din 
Mahmud Shah II are actually those of Sult^ Nasir 
al-Din Mahmud Shah I. 






BRAHUIS OF QUETTA-KALAT REGION 
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VI. The Brahui History 

The history of the Brahuis centres round the State of Kalat 
which began to assume a shape when the Delhi Sultanate had been 
dismembered. Its rise synchronized with that of the Safawis in Iran 
who, in a way, established a sectarian-cum-national State. The 
Mughuls, soon after, made a more liberal experiment in Hind- 
Pakistan on a much larger scale. The Brahui State was actuated 
by territorialism, an important stage in the evolution of 
nationalism. 

Its early history presents an utterly confused picture till the 
accession of Mir Ahmad Kh an I in 1666 A. D. There is a mass 
of traditions and folk-lore which have not been sifted and given 
a historical exactitude or even approximation. Mir Gul Khan 
Nasir Zagar Mengal, a journalist, poet and political worker of 
the former Baluchistan, published his book TarM-i-Baluchistan 
in two volumes, the first of which appeared in 1952 and the second 
in 1957. The book, though covering about 1000 pages, fell far 
short of expectations. Like some of the myopic European histo¬ 
rians, to whom the world is but just an extension of Europe, 
Nasir took the State of Kalat to be the whole of Baluchistan with¬ 
out any reference to other important elements. A more suitable 
title of the book would have been Ts.r'M-i-Qalut. Secondly, he 
confined himself to a mere narration of political events and re- 
evaluation of certain personalities without economic, social and 
ideological background reducing his book to a chronicle of kings, 
and their courts and conquests, instead of environment, is the 
motive force of history. There is a tendency to over-emphasize 
personalities, Closely allied with this subjectivism was its 
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parochial outlook. He overlooked the Pathans and relegated the 
Baluchs to a secondary position. Lastly, the book was not well- 
documented, However, the it is the second . attempt at writing 
a history of this region in Urdu and, though much of what Naslr 
has written is bound to be modified and changed, he has given a 
detailed account of Mir Nasir an I. It may be pointed out 
that to write a connected and true history of this region, one 
would have to do research work and, when that is done, the result 
must be verified by placing them in juxtaposition with the histori¬ 
cal events especially relating to the history of Iran and Hind-Pakis- 
tau and in the context of general historical developments. Mir 
Nasir Khan worked under handicaps, there are some misstatements 

in the book.' . 

The second book was written and published by 

Malik Saleh Mohammad Khan Lahri in 1955 and was an improve- 
inent upon Ihe Srst one; it was fairly documented and the Brahuis 
and Baluchs were given equal treatments though the Pathans, here 

too were only partially mentioned. The outlook of the author 

Is’ broader and he did well in depicting this region^ in the wide 
IrWive of Pakistan. But the book was unfortunately fragnienr- 
tary md could not fully satisfy of an eager student. For example, 
Mir Nash Kikn I (1750-94), by far the greatest Brahui ruler, 
was dismissed in live pages only whereas the r»nBu-^6atec/,m»n, 

rightly devoted about 81 pages to this great man. The h the 

authors have been rather unscrupulous in quoting and translating 
especially from Hittu Ram and the Imperial Gazetteers of India 

without acknowledging their authority. 

In the circumstances I have relied on two authorities ;.(1) 
Hittu Ram, the first Urdu historian of this region ; he has almost 
reproduced Akhwaundzadah Muhammad Siddiq, the author of the 
still unpublished Tarlkh-i-Baluchistcin\n'PQts\&n written in 1276 
A.H./1860iA.D. coming down to Mir Mihrab Khan II and (2) 
Mirza Ahmad ‘All, the author of an unpublished book in Persian 
1 For example, Hajjaj b. Yusuf has been called “ Caliph ” (p. 13), ‘the 
. Mongol onrush began in India in 15th century’ (p. 16), M r Hasan was a con. 

temporary of Sh5hjahan as well as Mirza Kamran, son of Babur (p. 31 and 
33). the murder of Ashraf Shah Khaljl by Mir ‘Abdullah Khan (p. 61)- 
Vplume I. 
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on the Khans of Kalat coming down to the time of Kbudadad 

It is said that Mirn QambaranI was the first to develop cgrdial 
relation with the Mongol rulers and, with their tacit approval or 
actual help, drove out the Jats from their homes in Jhalawaii 
district. His son, Mir ‘Umar, was confronted with the Arghuns 
of Qandahar.2 When in 1522 Babur captured Qandahar, Shah 
Beg Arghun established himself in Upper Sind to which his son 
and successor, Shah Hasan Ar^un, added the Lower Sind. 
Akbar annexed the whole of Sind and Baluchistan in 1592 A.D.^ 
Due to the pre-occupations of the Arghuns, Mir ‘Umar overtook 
Kalat, destined to act as the nerve centre of the Brahui body 
politic. His victory aroused the jealousy of the Baluch leaders 
of Makran—Mir Shahak Rind, his son Mir, Chakar Rind and 
Mir Guhram Lasharl—who overran Kalat. Mir ‘Umar was killed 
and his wife, Mahnaz along with her infant son, Mir Bajjar, took 
refuge with IGiwaJah Kehls of Mastung. Sometime after, the 
victors, having no genius for civil government, moved on to Ka- 
chhi, which had better climate and provided a vast field for their 
plundering raids. They left Mir Mandu, the father-in-law of Mir 
Chakar, in Kalat who was soon overpowered by a Brahui uprising 
engineered by Mir Bajjar."^ The Jats, who had recovered their 
possessions in the interlude, were defeated by Mir Bajjar in three 
successive battles until th3y ceded mast of their territories 
were parcelled out amangst the tribes by the Mir. As he grev/ 
old he went to Mecca for pilgrimage and on his return, as the 
tradition says, abdicated in favour of the tribal leaders who were 
invested with sovereign rights over their respective domains.^ The 
Mughiil conquetshad by now reached the western confines of Hind- 
Pakistan. Kalat was also conquered by the Mughuls but their 
control on this far-flung, mountainous acquisition could not be 

1 These quotations occupy 60 pages and 43 pages respectively of Hittii 
Ram and practically cover the whole Ahmedzai history up to 1893. 

2 Vide Nasir, pp. 16 & 17, also vide Saleh Mohammad, p. 28. 

3 Elphinstone, History of India (edited by E B. Cowell, 9th Ed., 1911 
Reprint) footnote on p. 420 by the Editor. 

4 A ihwaundzadah Muhammad Siddiq, quoted by Hittu Ram, p. 179. 

5 Nasir, p. 28 (Vol. I). 
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strict and a great latitude had to be given to the tribal leaders; the 
place of the Khan, however was, taken by the Mughul governor, 
which the tradition, euphemistically, calls abdication. V/ith the 
loss of Qandahar the Mughul hold in this region weakened and the 
Brahuis, under Mir Ibrahim ^an Mlrwanl and Arbabs Shams 
al-Din and Guhram of Dehwar tribe, joined hands against the 
Imperial governor. Thus after about two generation of Mujhul 
rule, the Brahuis regained Kalat and the Khana le was offered to 
Mir Hasan, son of Guhran, and brother-in-law of Mir Ibrahim.' 
This must have taken place in the early 1650 in the reign of 
Shahjahan. Mir Hasan seemed to have had no royal pretensions 
^d, like Buhlul Lodhi, contented himself to be considered primus 
inter pares. The pre-occupation of the Mughuls elsewhere and 
the decline of the Safawls allowed the Brahuis about 16 years 
spell of peace in which they recouped themsleves. 

On the death of Mir Hasan in 1666, Mir Ahmad ^lan l 
Qambarani was elected Khan. He was young, brave and energe¬ 
tic and could profitably use his ability m carving out a State. 
The period of Brahui independent State began with him. With Mu- 
Ahmad also the history of Kalat assumed a clear, definite shape 
and its chronology could be determined. The line of MIrw.nIs or 
MIrwarls, known so after Mir ‘Umar, gave way to Ahmedzais 
who have been the ruling dynasty since then. In the words of 
Mir Gul ^an Nasir, “Mir Ahmad was the first to rule over 
Kalat like a king. Throughout his reign he was fighting Barozai 
Afghans, Kalhoras of Sind and Mughals and extending his domi¬ 
nions. Extremely courageous, he enthused his tribals and gave 
them a zest for power. He trained them in the art of warfare 
and guided them on towards a bright future before his death ’.2 

Mir Ahmad Khm I was a contemporary of Emperor ‘Alamgir 
I. The Mir seems to have been wise enough to become an ally 
of the Emperor and as such had a free hand to deal 
with the Barozai Pathans of Sibi District. However, in about 18 
actions against them he was defeated in the first fifteen ; this so 

1 Hittu Ram, p. 179. 

2 Nasir, p. 32 ( Vol. I). 
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much enraged-his sister, Mai Blbu, that she led the next expedi¬ 
tion herself and was killed. In the last two skirmishes he won 
complete victories on the Barozais and captured Mulla Pass, 
Kanakh and Chaku. He also seized Quetta-PishinJ 

Mir Mihrab I continued his pro-Mughul policy and was thus 
engaged with Dawud Muhammad and Nnr Muhammad Kalhoras 
of Sind, who had flouted the Mughul authority. He wa.s killed 
with a bullet from his own army, though the Kalhoras were 
defeated and both leaders were arrested.^ 

Mir Samundar re-arrested the Kalhora Chiefs who had es¬ 
caped but were later pardoned on the intercession of the Wazir. 
Alihwand Saleh Muhammad, in return for an annual tribute of 
rupees forty thousand. The Mughuls appreciated these services, 
and Karachi, a port of the Kalhoras, was given over to the Mir 
as a compensation for the death of Mir Mihrab I besides an 
warn of one lac of rupees in cash. He also defeated Tahmasp 
Beg, the Iranian general, who planned to annex western Balu¬ 
chistan to Iran, but the Mir defeated and killed him for which 
he was rewarded by the Mughuls and got an annual pension 
of 2 lac rupees.3 

Mir Ahmad II was vain-glorious and profligate; he was soon 
overpowered and killed by his younger brother, Mir ‘Abdullah 
Khan. 

Mir ^Abdullah Khan, known to the legend as Qahar Khan, 
was strongly imperialistic but chivalrous. He conquered Kachhi, 
Hurrand and Dajil in the North East ; Panjgore, Kach and 
Bandar Abbas on the South West and Pishin and Shorawak 
towards the North West. This last conquest brought him into 
conflict with Shah Husayn Khalji ( 1725—38 ) of Qandahar; he 
made a common cause with other Kalhoras who were smarting 
under their defeat in Kachhi. The combined armies converged 
on QueJ;ta but the ensuing winter drove back the Kalhoras who 
were killed in large numbers by the tribesmen. Left alone, 
Khalji also withdrew with great losses. To teach the Kalhoras 

1 For details see Hittu Ram, pp. 1880-1. 

2 Ibid., p.- 182. 

pp. 182-83. 
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a lesson, the Oixn attacked them, captured Dhadar.and advanced 
into Kachhi but was killed and the Brahui forces were de¬ 
feated.' 

Mir Miihdtbbat was a weakling and yet asserted his authority 
on the Sardars who, under Mir Lashkarl RaisinT, revolted and 
placed his brother, Mir Ahltaz, on the masnad. 

Mir Ahltciz proved equally unimaginative; so the Sardars 
reinstated Mir Muhabbat who was later'coaftrmed by Nadir 
Shah2 though Mir Ahltaz seems to have retained some hold on 
the suburbs of Mastung. ‘ ' 

In the meanwhile Nadir Shah Afshar began his meteoric rise 
in 1722 when he was appointed Qarchlba^i (master of the 
ordnance) by Shah Tahmasp II ( 1722—32) The latter was 
soon eclipsed by his own ^«//( slave) and later substituted by 
his infant son,‘Abbas III. On the death of ‘Abbas in 1736 the 
de facto ruler became also the de jure sovereign of Persia. He 
defeated the Ghilzais, who had established themselves in Persia 
si.nce 1709, and their last ruler, Ashraf Shah ( 1725—29 ), was 
hotly pursued until he fell into the hands of the troops of Husayn 
Sultan Ghiizai of Qandahar and was killed in revenge of the death 
of his brother; Shah Mahmud ( 1722—25), the third Ghiizai 
- ruler of Persia.^ He also defeated the Osnianlls thrice until they 
ceded their possessions up to Bagjjdad. Then he turned to the 
east where Abdalls continued to be rebellious in league with 
Husayn Sultan of Qandahar. The Abdalls were attacked and 
‘Abdullah Khan Brahui was asked by Nadir Shah to attack 
Husayn Saltan from the south so as to disable him from helping 
the Abdalls. The Khan could not comply with this due to his 
engagement with the Kalhoras in which he was killed.'' However, 
the Abdulls and Ghilzais were defeated and Herat was captured 

1 Ibid., pp. 184-187 ; also Mirza Kalich Beg History of 

Sind, pp. 14(5*47. Raverty, Notes on Afghanistan and 1 art oj Balochistan 

pp. 610—11. 

2 Hittu Ram, p. 188. 

3 Dr. L. Lockhart in his Nadi*" Shah ( London, 1938 ) has conclu¬ 
sively proved that A^raF was killed by the Ghilzais and not by 

M r ‘Abdullah IQi'^n, Vide p. 45. Hittu Ram is also of the same view, 
Vide p. 749. 

4 Ibid,, p. 52. 
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in 1732. In 1736 he marched against Husayn Sultan to exter¬ 
minate him, while PIr Muhammad, Beglarbeg of Herat, and 
Asilmas ^an alias Khan Jan were despatched to subdue Mir 
Muhabbat Khan and Mir Ahltaz Khan who had become independ¬ 
ent as well as hostile. Mir Muhabbat’s forces were defeated 
and both commanders proceeded to Quetta from where they 
pressed on to Kalat. The Brahui forces were defeated a second 
time until the Khan shut himself up in the Mastung fort and, in 
consultation with Ahltaz, surrendered. Both brothers proceeded 
to Qandahar and submitted to Nadir Shah who took Mir Mu¬ 
habbat into his service and appointed him governor of Balu¬ 
chistan. The mopping up operations against the Brahuis were 
continued for three months or so until the whole of Baluchistan 
bowed before the storm.' Qandahar also fell. In 1739 he 
captured Delhi inflicting a crushing blow to the tottering Mughul 
Empire and took away rupees 700 million in cash and jewels 
besides all the territories west of the Indus from Tibet and Kashmir 
to Karachi.^ Miyan Nur Muhammad Kalhora was the next to be 
subdued and rupees ten million worth goods were taken though 
he was reinstated on a much reduced territory in 1740 while 
Kachhi was given over to Mir Muhabbat Khan as a compensation 
for the death of Mir ‘Abdullah Khan who seems to be bound in 
a subordinate union with Nadir Shah as an ally.^ Thus it is well- 
nigh impossible to agree with Mir Gul Khan Naslr that Mir 
Muhabbat had made an object surrender to Nadir Shah and that 
he was the first to open the gates of Baluchistan to outside 
paramountcy.^ He had submitted after 2 brave fights and even 
his father could not have dared to flout Nadir Shah. Anyhow, 
after the murder of Nadir Shah in 1747, the relations between 
him and his Sardars became strained. Ahmad Shah Abdali, who 
had succeeded Nadir Siiah in Afghanistan as its first national 
king and was the legal heir to Nadir Shah’s paramountcy over 
Kalat, deposed Mir Muhabbat and enthroned Mir Naslr Khan, 

1 p. 117. 

2 JW4.,p. 153. 

3 /W4.,pp. 157-161. 

4 Naslr., Vol, I., pp. 78-79, 
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his youngest brother,* who had been a hostage in the Nadirl 
icamp since 1737 arid subsequently had been taken over by Ahmad 
Shah after the murder of Nadir Shah. 

Mir Naslr Khun I was the most outstanding ruler of Kalat. 
He founded the Brahui confederacy composed of the Brahuis 
Brahaized tribes and the non-Brahui Baluchs (and Jats ) who 
were treated on par with the Brahuis, though they retained 
their own language and culture. Centralization had been un¬ 
known to the Brahui State ever since its inception but the rights of 
citizenship as discussed elsewhere, had strictly depended on four 
loyalties—loyalty to land, loyalty to language, loyalty to culture 
and loyalty towards the defensive and offensive policy of the State 
These loyalties were to be co-existent and had to be accepted in 
toto. Naturally, these loyalties expected too much from those desi¬ 
rous of coming into the fold of the State and were, thus, an im¬ 
pediment in its expansion. It was the realization of this and the 
consequent relaxation of these loyalties which enabled Mir Nasir 
Khan to expand the State to its maximum capacity and caused 
his popularity equally with the Brahuis and the Baluchs. In the 
Kachhi district, he allowed the Rind, Magassi and Dombki 
Baluch tribes to retain their possessions as well as language and 
culture in return for loyalty to the land. This made his State 
more broad based and the Baluchs in Kachhi since then became 
a vital part of the State. 

Next he turned to military organization. He divided his 
army into three 6i\h\on&—Dastah-i-K]}Bss or Dastah l Khan con¬ 
sisting of 1750 troops, the Dastah i Sarawm comprising of 5160 
soldiers ** and the Dastah i Jhuluwan composed of 5700 war¬ 
riors.* The Dastah i Khun recruited from 8 tribes, was directly 
under the Khan, had a green flag arid was best equipped and best 
kept. The Sarawan Division, composed of 10 tribal contingents 
had a red flag and was commanded by Sardar Raisani while the 
Jhalawiin Division, formed by 13 tribes, had a yellow flag and was 
commanded by Sardar Zarakzai. In times of war the Khan’s 

1 Hittu Ram, pp. 191-192. 

2 Sarawan District Gazetteer, Appendix VII. 

3 JbaHwan District Gazetteer, Appendix III. 
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Division was to be the centre while the other two Divisions acted 
as the left and right flanks. The ' Divisional Commander: was 
called 4S'ar i SatcirSn; he .was assisted by Sardars who were to be 
obeyed by the Brigade-Commanders. For example, Dastah-i-Sarq- 
wnn under Sar i SamrUn Sardar RaisanI was composed of three 
brigades—RaisanI Brigade, Shahwani Brigade, and Bungalzai Bri¬ 
gade. These Brigades were sub-divided into Regiments, e.g. Raisani 
Brigade included Raisani Regiment, Kurd Regiment, Langu Regi¬ 
ment and Satakzai Regiment. The Sar i SarnrSn was equal to our 
Major-General or Lieutenant-General, Sardar to our Brigadier and 
Takari to our Colonel. The Regiments were further divided into 
companies (Paras) and units (Shalwcirs) respectively under Mu,t- 
abars and Safid Ri^es. Thus a regular hierarchy of Military officers 
was created. Powers similar to those of the Khan in relation.to 
his own Division were exercised by Sar-i-SasSrBn in his own 
Brigade and so on. The Safid Rishes were responsible to Mu‘t- 
abars, Mu'tabors to Takdris, Takdris to Sardar, Sardars to Sar i- 
Sardrdn and these two were answerable to the Khan. So the Khan 
had only to deal with two persons while the Sar-i-Sardrdn, Raisani 
with 10 Sardars and Sar-USardrdn Zarakzai with 13 Sardars and 
so it descended to Safid Ri^es who was incharge of a Unit. 

The system, stated above, was apparently derived from M u- 
i,rbul Mamabdarl system which was itself a modification of the 
Mongol Decimal System-' The number of troops required from 
each tribe was called Gham i Lashkar, whose expenses were to he 
defrayed from Ghami Lands allotted by the ^an for the specific 
purpose. One twelfth of the Gham i La^kar of each Division 
was always to remain in the capital besides the I^han’s Division. 
This was known as Sar i Padisha. The strength of the Army, 
therefore, was : . 


Royal Division =?1750. 
San of Saraw^ = 430. 
San of Jhalawan= 475. . 


Total 


2,655. 



1 H. H. Howorth in this History of the 
plained this decimal system. 


Mongols, 


1 - ■ 

(loa 109) has 


e)?- 
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In emergencies, the Khan could muster about three times his 
regular army. Hittu Ram' has stated that his total man power 
was about 100,000 and Mir Gul Khan Nalsr says that the 
population of his empire was lOj million or even more.2 Judging 
from the population trends of this Region, a modest and more 
correct estimate would be more or less 2 million out of which his 
maximum man power might have been 100,000. 

The civil administration was modelled on Nadir Shah's sys¬ 
tem, which he had seen in practical working for about a number 
of years. The Wazir was in charge of civil and foreign affairs 
while Revenue, Jizyah and other miscellaneous departments were 
looked after by the Wakil. Two Damghahs supervised the work 
of Naibs of Kachhi, SaraWc^n, Jhalawaii and Makran. An officer, 
known as Shah Ghasi after the Nadiri term ‘Eshik AghassI’ (Mas¬ 
ter of the threshold), was appointed to arrange for the graded 
seating of Sardars, administer the rations {Jirah), muster Gham-U 
Lashkar and San-i-Padi^ah in emergencies and to perform 
numberless other functions in the court.3 His prototype 
was the Hajib of the earlier Muslim Governments. Besides 
these paid officers of the Government there was a Board 
of companions (Majlisd-Musdhibin) consisting of 5 members~3 
Ahltazais and 2 Sar-i-Sardetrm which acted as the inner 
ring of the Khanate. Then there was the Mailis-i^ 
Mn^awirat or Advisory Council composed of about 40 Sardars 
for that was their maximum number in his time, or their repre¬ 
sentatives who were usually in the capital.^ This was the outer 
ring of his administration and decisions of national importance 
were taken by it. The Judicial powers were vested in the Sardars 
who had to be guided by the Qadis on the lines of Shari'ah but 
there were certain clear departures from it regarding adultery and 
murder.5 The Hindu minority enjoyed freedom of concience as 
well as occupation. Personally he was very religious and prayed 

1 Hittu Ram, p. 272. 

2 Nas r, p. 174 (Vol. I). 

3 Hittu Ram, p. 303. 

4 Ibid., p. 271. 

5 Hittu Ram, pp. 272-273. 
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regularly wherever he went. But the Khau, most probably, had 
no time to cement the newly conquered areas with his home domi¬ 
nions. He did win over the Balnchs of Kachhi as mentioned 
earlier but the Murrl-Bugti area, Hurrand and Dajil, etc., could 
never be assimilated. In the case of Zikrls of Makran, against 
whom he led as many as 9 expeditions,' he was decidedly too 
harsh and sometimes even brutal perhaps because they, being a 
religio-political community like the Sikhs, had offered him the 
stiffest resistance and also because he had a prejudice against those 
whom he considered to be heretics. Extremely generous, he was 
an angel to his Brahui subjects, a selfless friend for his friends, 
an inveterate enemy of his enemies, a terror for the recalcitrant 
princes and jealous of his own independence he had yet the faults 
of his greatness which, in most cases, were the faults of his age. 

The great Khan, during his rule of half a century, fought 
about 25 actions. His expeditions may be classified into two 
categories—those which were inspired by his own Imperialistic 
ambitions and were confined to the present day Quetta/Kalat Re¬ 
gion, excepting its North, and its borders and, secondly, those 
which he had to undertake in cooperation with Almiad ^ah 
Abdali, his patron and his son and successor, Timur Shah, often 
beyond his own borders. That his military organization was a 
marvellous success and that the Khan had been able to rally the 
Sardars as well as tribesmen round him was proved by the only 
defensive war which he successfully fought against Ahmad ^ah 
Abdali in 1758 to thwart his intruding Imperialism. 

The first series of expeditions began soon after he had re¬ 
organized his army. Las Bela, Gichkis of Panjgore, Gichkis of 
Kech, Kharan, Marris as well as the Talpur Baluchs of Sind felt 
his impact and bowed before his authority. The second series of his 
expeditions included participation in the third Battle of Panipat in 
1761 and six other battles fought against the^Sikhs of Central 
Pan jab by Ahmad ShaJi Abdali (circa A. C. 1765). On his return 
he attacked and killed ‘All Mard^ Kh an of Tun and Tabas on the 
Iranian border; Abdalron gave him Hurrand and Dajil in recogni¬ 
tion of these victories. On the instance of Timar Sh§di, the successor 
1 Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. VI, p. 278. 
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of Ahmad Shah, he brought Bahawal Khan ‘Abbasi to the knees 
and then secured pardon for him. The Brahui-Afghaji war was caus¬ 
ed by the intervention of Ahmad Shah Abdall . on behalf of Gich- 
kis of Kech (Mekran) who had been defeated by the Kh&n resulting 
in the death of Malik Dinar Gichki, the leader of Zikri sect. This 
intervention did not allow the Khan the fruits of his victory and 
he withdrew in compliance with the Imperial order, but all the 
more determined to seize Mekran at the earliest opportunity, in 
the meantime Mir Haji Khan son of Mir Muhabbat Khan, revolt¬ 
ed but was defeated and fled to Qandahar. Ahmad Shah Abdali 
injudiciously asked for an explanation and the ^an got the im¬ 
pression that Abdall wanted to reduce him to the position of a 
satrap and to oppose him in conquering the contiguous lands 
which were so vital for the safety of Kalat. So he retorted by 
snapping all the earlier commitments further declaring that he 
would brook no interference from the Shah. This led to the attack 
of Abdali on Kalat. The Brahuis withstood the Afghans for three 
days but they were pressed hard and so they moved into the fort 
of Kalat. This put Abdali in a fix who, like Nadir Shah, was not 
very successful in his sieges. The siege continued for 40 days and, 
in spite of 3 large scale charges, Brahuis did not surrender. In the 
meanwhile the Marathas had driven back Timnr Sh ah from the 
Panjab across the Indus * which softened the attitude of Ahmad 
Shah Abdali towards the Khan whose position was also becoming 
increasingly precarious. So the negotiations were set afoot through 
Shah Wall ^aii Bamizai and Aldiwand Muhammad HayM, leading 
to a treaty. According to this the Khan stopped all revenue 
and StM i Pudishah to Abdali but in foreign wars he was to supply 
one regiment in return for a fixed subsidy and munitions, etc. Both 
were to refrain from interference in the internal affairs of each 
other and the Shah returned the conquered parts. Further,, the 
Sh ah4ave-him the X\t\<i.olBeglar Begi while the Khan recougnized 
him as his suzerain. The treaty was further cemented by the mar- 
riage.of niece of, the Khan .with Timtir Shah. This , treaty was 
respected -by._both powers ever after. . . 

1 Fraser xTytier, !London, lh50,) p. 63.; / 

2 Malcolm’s ktory o/'i?m/«.edited by Lt.T-CoL M. H.- Court-, p;'84., 
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As a result of his wars the Brahiii State had expanded consi¬ 
derably on all the four sides—on its south it became supreme in 
Mekran and Las Bela, on its north-west Kharan, Chagai, Mastung, 
Quetta and Pishin were added; on its north-east it included Marri- 
Bugti area and Hurrand and Dajil up to the Punjab border and on 
its east it made the ever rebellious Kachhl a permanent and con¬ 
tent ed possession. This was the area directly under the Khan but 
his political and military influence was felt as far as Tun and Tabas 
in Khurasan, and Kashmir and Delhi in the north-east. Surely it 
has to be admitted that the Brahui State touched its climax under 
the enlightened Khan and it is no wonder that he has become the 
legendary hero of this region.' Mu Mahmud Khmi 1 was the eldest 
son of Mir NasTr Khan. He was only a child of 7, so his tutor, 
Akbwand Path Muhammad ruled as Regent, assisted by a Majlis. 
But he was weak and fond of luxury ; so most of the newly added 
territories revolted and asserted their independence. The first 
English traveller, to visit the region, Eldred Pottinger, found it, 
in 1810, in chaos and anarchy, and the tribal leaders behaving as 
independent chiefs. 

Mir Mihrsb KhS/i II, 2 succeeded his father. He behaved auto¬ 
cratically like the great Khin without; his tact and fortitude. It 
has been well said by Mir Gul Khan Nasir that “thundering like a 
cloud, he rained like dew-drops.” 3 in the words of Mirza Ahmad 
‘All “Miharab Khan was a brave and wrathful person. The policy 
of clever and intelligent rulers is to conduct the administration 
with tact and statemanship and oblige the people with kindness 
and benevolence. The affairs of the State can never be set right by 
harshness. Mihrab Khan, on the other hand, started man slaugh¬ 
ter < ” Sardar Mihr Allah Khan RaisanI of Sarawan and Sardar 

^ <I“oting Akhwandzadah, pp. 192—201—See also A W 

Hughes, The Contry of Balochistaiipp. 188—89. 

2 For Mir Mihra-b vide Hittu Ram pp. 208—233 

3 Nasir, Vol. I, P. 198. 

4 Hittu Ra m, pp. 227—28 
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Qadir Banish Zahri of Jhalawan, the two most influential Sardars, 
were killed. The Khan played in the hands of self-aggrandizing 
confidants and advisers like Akhwand Path Muhammad Afghan, 
his son Mulla Muhammad Hasan, Mulla ‘Abd-ul-Rahman Irani, 
Dawud Muhammad Khaljl, Akhwand Saleh Muhammad of Qan- 
dahar, his son Akhwand Muhammad Siddiq and Sayyid Muham¬ 
mad Sharif and these sycophants played havoc with the Brahui 
State. It was in this context that the Brahui State was drawn 
into the vortex of the mounting Anglo-Afghan tension which 
resulted in the first Afghan War (1837—39). 

Early in the nineteenth century Lord Minto I (1807—13) had 
sent his missions to Ranjit Singh, the Amirs of Sind, Shah Shuja'- 
al-Mulk of Afghanistan and the Iranian Emperor, Shah Path ‘Ali, 
The British, while maintaining friendship with Ranjit Singh, who 
was driving tlie steam roller of Sikh Imperialism, applied a brake 
in the farm of the Treaty of Amritsar, to the expansion of the 
Sikh kingdom. Later they opposed the Sikh ruler’s suggestion of 
partitioning Sind and Bahawalpur. Therefore, the only two out¬ 
lets left for the Sikh militarism were Kashmir in the north of the 
possessions of the Durranis in the south-west. Ranjit Singh, 
however, seized Multan, Derajat, Kashmir and later Peshawar as 
well as the Afghan territories. 

Sh uja‘al-Mulk had to leave his country as a result of 
an internal revolt. Por the next generation, Afghanistan was 
enmeshed in the worst anarchy and civil war until Dost 
Muhammad emerged successful and became a symbol of Afghan 
solidarity. ^uja‘ came first to Ranjit Singh and then asked 
the English to support him. Iran had also concluded a treaty 
of subordinate friendship with the British in 1809, but the 
Russian invasion and the unhelpful attitude of the English com¬ 
pelled it to acquiesce in the Treaty of Turkomanchai (1828). 
Henceforth Russia egged on Iran to capture Herat. Thus Afgha¬ 
nistan was threatened from its south-west by Iran supported by 
Russia while Ranjit Singh was already on its threshold, encou¬ 
raged by the British. Not only this : the British and the Russians 
both insisted on posting their Residents in Kabul to which Dost 
Muhammad was everse. He preferred British friendship but de* 

I 
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maiided that the British must use their influence with Ranjit Singh 
to return Peshawar to him. The British, on the other hand, wanted 
to post their Resident without paying any heed to his wishes and 
they were already committed to reinstal Shah Shuja‘ on the throne 
of Kabul.^ This led them to launch a most tortuous policy invol¬ 
ving the violation of Sind territory, the death of Mir Mihrab Khan 
^ and a war against the Afghans which was politically inexpedient 
and morally indefensible. Afghanistan was to be attacked through 
Khyber and Bolan Passes. The Sikh Army was to march through 
Khyber guided by the son of auja‘ while the Army of the Indus 
under Sir Henry Pottinger was to pass through Bolan Pass led by 
Shuja‘ himself. Therefore, the necessity of tackling the Khan of 
Kalat arose. 

Lieutenant Leech, the first Englishman to study the Brahui 
language and literature, was despatched to conclude an agreement 
with the Khan but he could not succeed. Later Sir Alexandar 
Burnes was sent who prevailed upon the Khan and an Agreement 
was achieved on 28 March, 1839, guaranteeing the sovereignty and 
integrity of Kalat while the Kh an was to be responsible for the 
safe transport ana provisioning of the British troops in return for 
Rs. 150,000 besides the expenditure on transport and provisions.^ 
Mulla Muhammad Hasan and Sayyid Muhammad Sharif, who 
were opposed to such a treaty, manoeuvred to set it at naught. 
They did not allow Mir Mihrab to proceed to Quetta to meet 
Sh nja on the plea that he would be arrested. On his way back 
Sir Alaxendar Burnes was looted and deprived of the copy of the 
Agreement and Rs. 2,000 , it was given out that this was being 
done at the instance of the Khan. This resulted in a deadlock 
between the contracting parties. Both the Advisers continued 
their game convincing the Khan that the British were planning his 
destruction and assuring the British that the Khan was insincere. 
The game was allegedly so well-conducted that the British deter¬ 
mined to teach the Khan a lesson at the earliest opportunity. ^ 

1 Fraser-Tytler has admirably described the details of the impossible 
attitude taken by the English in his Afghanistan, pp. 89—99. 

2 C.U. Aitchison Treaties and Sanads (Calcutta, 1909) Vol. XI, p. 209. 

3 Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. VI, pp. 278—-79. 
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In November 1839 Sir Thomas Willshire invaded Kalat. The MTr 
along with other Sardars was killed in the action, but soon after 
his death the plot was discovered and Mulla Muhammed Hasan 
was kept as a State prisoner in Sukkur while all his property and 
belongings were confiscated.' 

That the British invasion, the death of Mir Mihrab and the 
enthronement of Mir Shahnawaz ^an were condemnable in the 
strongest terms, not even the British have dared to apologize for 
these.2 But Mir Gul Khan Nasir, Malik Saleh Muhammad as 
well as M. S. Khan Baloch, the three recent authors, have tried to 
make a hero of Mir Mihrab by painting his Advisers in the black¬ 
est of colours.^ That the Mir was personally heroic, none will 
deny and that his Advisers played a part which was often ignoble 
and imperilled the State which they professed to serve, none can 
gainsay. 

Since about the middle of the eighteenth century Kalat was 
under Afghan suzerainty. The suzerain of Kalat was now threat¬ 
ened by the British; they wanted to replace the popular ruler 
Dost Muhammad Kh an with Shuja ‘al-Mulk, a mere lackey of 
the British camp. This fact was certainly known to the ^an. In 
these circumstances the duty of the Khan was obvious; 
he had to help the Afghans. It may be argued, fairly to a certain 
extent, that the Mir had become so much unpopular within his 
own State partly due to the machinations of his Advisers but 
mainly due to his ill-advised policies that he could not afford to 
refuse such a treaty with the British, for that was the only way of 
saving his own position, but his action cannot be justified on 
political or moral grounds. What attitude was to be taken by his 
Advisers who happened to be Afghans ? Were they to support the 
Khan even if he became pro-British and anti-Afghan ? They did 
not do so. They were first opposed to the idea of a treaty as it 
would have jeopardized their own position. Once, however, the 
treaty was concluded they did everything to make it a failure. 

1 A. W. Hughes, p. 205. 

2 See Sir H. M- Durand, The First Afghan War and its Ccauses, 
pp. 227-28. 

3 K«rfepp. 237—62,Vol,I, of Nasir, pp. 103—6, of Saleh Mohd. & p. 
95 of M. S. Khan Baloch. 
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They ought to have been loyal to the State which they were serving 
but they decided to be loyal to the old political ties between Af¬ 
ghanistan and Kalat rather than to Mir Mihrab Khan who had 
changed his master. They were not motivated by patriotic consi¬ 
derations and their conduct prior to the British penetration was 
totally condemnable. However, we cannot consider Mir Mihrab 
Khan to be a hero ; his conduct both before and after the advent 
of the British was irrational and unjustifiable. The least that the 
Khan ought to have done was to tell the British of his existing 
relations with Afghanistan and to remain neutral. What he 
actually did, went against Afghanistan but more so against his own 
State which, henceforward, became a tool for British diplomacy. 

Mir ^ahnawccz Khm the protege of the British, was the son 
of Mir Ahmad Yar ^an son of Mir Bahram Khan son of Mir 
Haji Khan son of Mir Muhabbat ^an who had been dethroned 
by Ahmad Shah Abdal! in 1750 in favour of Mir Naslr Khan. 
Since the deposition of Mir Muhabbat, his descendants', on^after 
the other, had been struggling for the throne. So Mir ^ahnawaz 
easily became the British stooge on the recommendation of Shuja^ 
al-Mulk. As he was only 14 years old. Lieutenant Loveday (imown 
to the Baluchs as Labdine) was appointed his Regent. The Mas- 
tung and Quetta Districts were handed over to Shuja‘ and Captain 
Beane was to act as Political Agent assisted by Sardar Muhammad 
Khan Khahswani. Kachhi was placed within the jurisdiction of 
Rose Belle, the Political Agent of Western Sind, assisted by Sayyid 
Muhammad Sharif. 

These administrative changCg calculated to nullify the possible 
Brahui resistance were, however, adroitly used to undermine the 
British influence by Mir Muhammad Hasan, the son of Mir Mih¬ 
rab II who, with all his faults, had wisely named him Mir Naslr 
Khan II, after the great ^an, and sent him to the tribes to muster 
their forces when the British attack was imminent. The British 
attacked the Khan before the prince could collect these forces but 
the prince, instead of being frightened after the death of his father, 
intensified his campaign. He was soon recogitized by the tribes as 
the legitimate ruler atid a symbol of Brahui independence. Within 
a few months the Zagar Mengals, Khoranis and Sarawan tribes 
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bssides Marrls and Kakar Afghans of Zhob Valley rose against the 
British authority. The revolt assumed such proportions that, in 
spite of the British troops Kalat fell to Mir NasTr II and he was 
formally installed as Khan by the Sardars while Mir Shahnawaz 
Khan fled away. ’ 

Mir Naslr Khm II enjoyed wide popular support. He imme¬ 
diately set to regain the lost possessions (Quetta, Mastung and 
Kachhi) and marched to Dhadar making his uncle, Mir ‘Azam 
^an, his Regent at Kalat. Major Boscawen defeated him. Then 
the English troops, reinforced from Kandahar, dashed to Kalat 
under General Nott and captured it. Mir ‘Azam ^an fled and 
Colonel Stacy was appointed Political Agent of Kalat. Then the 
Jhalawan army drove out the British from Gandawa only to lose it 
soon after. Mir Naslr fixed himself at Koombi and continued 
irregular warfare. 

In view of the disasters in Afghanistan and the protracted 
Marrl-Bugti rising the British could not afford a long hostility wdth 
the Khan who, however, was a bitter pill to be swallowed. Before 
they could come to their senses, they made two more treacherous 
attacks upon the Khan but he stuck to his guns and the situation 
in Afghanistan v/orsened. So an agreement was concluded with 
the Khioi at Quetta on 3 September, 1841, recognising him as the 
lawful ruler, returning Sarawan and Kachhi (except Sibi) to him 
and promising to help him in case of outside attack while the Khan 
accepted Shah Shuja‘ and East India Company as suzerain powers, 
empowered them to station their forces anywhere in Kalat in emer¬ 
gency and agreed to act under British advice, refrain from any en¬ 
gagement without their previous sanction and fix a pension for Mir 
Shahnawaz and his family. ^ Thus, in spite of unfavourable terms 
the Khan had ensured his internal independence and secured Bri¬ 
tish support for maintaining it, and perhaps this was the utmost 
that he could achieve in the circumstances. Soon after Colonel 
Stacy and Mir Naslr went to the Marrls and a Darbar was held at 
Lahri. The Marrls accepted Mir Naslr as their Khan. In 1854, 
the first formal treaty was concluded at Khangarh (Now Jacobabad) 

J Hittu Ram, 230—33. 

2 C.U. Aitchison, Voi. X[, pp. 210—11. 
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due to the changed political situation. The Khan accepted British 
paramountcy. He could have no independent political rela¬ 
tions with any foreign government. The British could use Kalat 
as their military base whenever they desired. The ghan was to 
receive an annuity of Rs. 50,000. 

The i^an had all the qualities which make an independent 
ruler but the British power and, more than that, British diplomacy 
(political bribes to ths Sardars euphemistically known as ‘stipends’, 
and dealing with them over and above the Khan, etc.) had so penet¬ 
rated the region that, with all his popularity and capability, he 
could not have done better than accepting the unfavourable terms 
inentionvd above. In fact the right moment for resisting the Bri¬ 
tish influence was in March 1839 when Mir Mihrab Khan II, who 
had always been negligible as a statesman, thought it better to 
conclude the fatal Kalat Agreement. Had he been able to avoid 
this involvement the Brahui blood which was spilled to regain the 
lost internal independence, might have been profitably used for 
maintaining external independence or at least for securing more 
favourable and honourable terms. As it was, Mir Nasir Khan II 
far superior to his father, fell a victim to his follies. ‘ 

Mir KhudSdSd Khan, a step-brother of Mir Nasir followed him 
on the throne when he was only 16. Excepting the first 4 or 5 years, 
his reign was continuously disturbed by revolts of Sardars and 
tribes . In the words of Mirza Ahmad ‘All, ‘‘Immediately after his 
accession great disturbance stalked Balochistan.* ” Personally a 
pious man he very much resembled his father, Mir Mihrab II, in 
policy and wished to bring the Sardars into a tight control. Both 
were equally unimaginative and Mir ^udadad Khan miserably 
failed to understand the significance of the presence of the British 
and efficacy of their diplomacy. 

The Sardars, as British stipendiaries, were now too proud to 
bow before his authority. His own uncle, Shirdil took 

possession of Kalat and remained in power for about one year 
until he was murdered. Raisanis, Jam of Las Bela Mengals, Mir 

1 Hughes The Country of Balochistan, pp. 325-36 and Hittu Ram.pp 

233-35. . 

2 Vide Hittu Ram, p. 234, quoting Mirza A\mad ‘All. 
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Azad ^an of Kharan, Sardar Taj Muhammad Zarakzai of Jhala- 
wan, Bungalzais, Kurds, Zahris, and Bezanjus all revolted one 
time or the other. These revolts led to reprisals on the part of 
the ]^an in which the Sardars were arrested, even killed, and their 
properties, tribal lands confiscated. To crown all, the Murris with 
large bands of irregulars began looting Kalat. The affairs of Sind 
were controlled by Sir Henry Greene, the Political Superintendent 
of Upper Sind Frontier and then by Sir William Mereweather, 
Commissioner Upper Sind Frontier who were believers in the ‘close 
border system’ i. e. diplomatically dealing with the ^an and 
the Sardars subsidizing them avoiding taking sides and making the 
least possible interference as opposed to the Forward Policy. * 

After some time the British began to follow the course of For¬ 
ward Policy. Benjamin Disraeli, great champion of British Im¬ 
perialism, won a sweeping victory in the elections in 1874 and 
formed a ministry wedded to it. Lord Lytton, one of his personal 
friends and sharing his views, was sent as Governor-General of 
Hind-Pakistan. And thus Captain Sandeman, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Dera Ghazi Khan, since 1866, who was in close touch 
with the developments in Baluchistan, could implement the new 
policy in this region, Mr. Ghulam Husayn Masuri Bugti who, not¬ 
withstanding the opposition of the Sardars and their hangers-on 
was able to forge a common front against the intervention at least 
of the Marris, Bugtis and Khetrans, the tribes who directly in the 
jaws of this policy. He mustered about 1500 but the superior 
armament of the British and the support given to them by Sardars 
proved too strong for him; he fell fighting with 257 men; he was 
the first hero of the Freedom struggle in this region, the little 
finger which combated the mighty hand of British Imperialism 
His death was a signal for the conquest of Baluchistan. 2 


1 The failure of the so - called close border system may be sturfiVH 
HittuRam, Third Chapter, pp. 379—389 &pp. 433-435. 

2 Vide my article |'Ghulam Husain Masoori Bugti” in the Proceedinnci 
of First All Pakistan History Conference, Karachi 1951, pp. 361—367 trai^ 
lated in Urdu by Prof. Inamul Haq Kausar, Imroze, 28th Feb 1955 n 
was after much painstaking that I could discover this great hero from’ thi 
debris of History in 1949. 

3 The first mission has been dealt by Hittu Ram, Ch. Ill, pp. 390—423 & 
its results pp. 423—425. For the second mission see pp. 435—507. 
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Captain Sandeman started on his first mission^ to Kalat on 
19 November, 1875, and covered about 724 miles in 71 days. 
The Captain was not authorised to make any commitments, so the 
mission was bound to be a political failure but it did serve a fact¬ 
finding agency. Within a few months he conducted a second 
mission duly empowered by the Government of India to conclude 
a treaty; on 13 July, 1876, the much boosted Mastung Settlement' 
was signed. According to this the Treaty of 1854 was renewed. The 
Khan was to have no independent foreign relations, a permanent 
British garrison was to be posted in Kalat the Khan was to send 
a representative to the Government of India, the British were to 
be the sole arbiters in the mutual disputes between the ^an and 
the Sardars, the projected Railway Line and Telegraph Line were 
to be protected in the best interests of the two Governments and 
the Khan was to receive Rs. 100,000 annuity besides 25,000 for 
the construction of more out-posts and safety, of the caravan 
routes and means of communications. By another treaty, the 
Quetta District was leased out to the British from 1st April, 1883, 
onwards for 25,000 rupees per annum. The trade rights of the 
Khan with Afghanistan and India were also transferred to the 
British for another sum of 30,000 rupees perannum ^ 

In 1893 the Khan claimed to be attacked by his Mastufi Faqir 
Muhammad and others and even suspected the complicity of the 
British; so he was forced to abdicate in favour of his son, Mir 
Mahmud Khan II, a more pliable person. 

Mir Mahmud II was installed with Qadi Jalal al-Din of Afgha¬ 
nistan as his political adviser. It was evident that no Khan 
could now think of steering clear of the British influence especially 
one who had ascended the throne with the British support. There¬ 
fore Mir Mahmud completely identified himself with the British 
interests and consequently received the warmest cooperation from 
the Government of India. Revolts of Mekran, Jhalawan and 
partisans of his brother, Mir ‘Azam Jan, were successfully crushed 
due to this cooperation. But the English would never give such 

1 C. U. Aitchison, Vol.XI, pp. 215-—17. 

2 pp. 217—18 
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an unstinted support without a high price. In July 1899 a treaty 
was concluded between the Khan and the British by which Nushki 
District was leased out in perpetuity for Rs. 9,000 perannum. * 
Another treaty in 1903 handed over Niabat Nasirabad in perpe¬ 
tuity for Rs. 1,15,000. ^ 

On 31 July, 1912, K. B. (later Sir) Mir Shams Shah took over 
charge from Qadi Jalal al-Din; subsequently he was made the 
Premier of Kalat State. Moderate reforms were introduced like 
the establishment of the State Treasury with its branches at 
Mastung, Khuzdar. Zahri, Surab, Mashkai etc. ; a veterinary 
hospital was opened in Kalat; Kalat was connected with Surab, 
Panjgore and Wad by road and some new schools were opened. 
During the first World War the Khan contributed Rs. 10,000 
in cash and an aeroplane costing Rs. 33,750 towards the War 
Relief Fund. 

Thus apparently the Khan seemed to be well in control of 
Kalat and his policy seemed to be going well. But Kalat, though 
surrounded by forbidding mountains and cut off from the main¬ 
land, had yet some vital links, often invisible to the self-centered 
Khan and his overbearing advisers as well as to his unimagina¬ 
tive alien masters. The religious tie which bound the State with 
its west and east was one such link. The emigration from and 
immigration into the State, was another. These links came to the 
forefront and had their full play. The dismemberment of Turkey 
the desecration of the Holy Places, the nationalist agitation and 
the ^ilafat Movement in Hind-Pakistan, the authoritarian poli¬ 
cies of Shams Shah, the leasing out of the fertile and strategic 
areas by the impotent Khan all combined to instil a new spirit 
amongst the Brahuis and Baluchs of Kalat. 

Nawab ^an Muhammad ^an Zarakzai of Jhalawan, Sardar 
Nural-Din Mengal, Shahbaz Khan Gurgnari and Sardar Sultan 
Muhammad revolted in 1915 against the subservient policy of the 
Khan. They were helped by a great heroic personality, Nura 
Mengal, who was actuated by highly patriotic feelings in line with 

1 Ibid., p. 224—25. 

2 Sibi District Gazetteer edited by Major A. McConghey, (Bombay 
1907.) pp. 374-376. 
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the leftist wing of Hind-Pakistani freedom fighters. The revolt 
was suppressed mostly by the English officers including General 
Dyer ; Nnra Mengal was arrested and handed over to the British 
by the Nawab of Kharan in December, 1917. No sooner had 
this movement been cowed down than the overflowing ferment of 
the Brahui inner world found another outlet for its forcible ex¬ 
pression. A religious movement was started to protest against 
the British aggressions in the Middle East especially Iraq. This 
was also crushed, 47 workers were killed and 91 arrested. Sardar 
Nur al-Din Mengal and Sardar Shahbaz Khan Gurgnari, who had 
thrown their lot with them, could not be replaced on account of 
the oposition of the tribals. They had to be retained and reinst¬ 
ated. ' The smouldering continued in the State until it was per¬ 
sonified in Nawabzadah Yusuf ‘All Khan ‘Aziz MagassI (1908—35) 
who waged a crusade against the authoritarianism of Shams Shah. 
The latter knighted in 1919, behaved like a dictator especially after 
1924 when the Khan had lost his eyesight. In.his Shams Gardi 
Yusuf ‘ Ali Khan exposed the tyranny r f Sir Shams Shah. He 
also held ‘All India Baloch Conference and organized the Mapssi 
Hijrat to Sind. 2 On the death ol the Khan in 1931, Mir‘Azam 
Jan, his brother, succeeded him and with his accession the State 
seemed to return to its normal. 

Mir ‘Azam Jan, the third son, of Mir Sir Khudadad ^an, 
favourably responded to the movement of Yusuf ‘All Magassi who 
was demanding social, economic and political reforms and was in 
touch with the patriotic elements of the Panjab and Sind. The 
Nawabzadah had also organized the large scale migration of Ma- 
gassis into Sind in the wake of the one organised by Mawlana 
Muhammad ‘All Jawhar into Afghanistan. Sir Shams Shah, who 
had made himself extremely unpopular and who had never been on 
good terms with Mir ‘Azam Jan, was, therefore, replaced by Khan 
Bahadur Sardar Gul Muhammad Khan, with about 18 years 

1 Vide Saleh Mohd., “Sfl/oc/ii5/on’’, pp. 150—152 as well as Balochistan 

Administration Reports of 1916-17 and 1917-18, pp. 120 and 143 res- 
pectively. 

2 Vide my article “Nawabzada Yusuf Ali Khan Aziz Magassi*' in Bolan, 
Govt. College, Quetta, Magazine, 1955, and translated by Inam Kausar and 
published in Imroze, 2nd and 9th Feb., 1958, 
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administrative experience of this region as Premier. ’ Nawabzadah 
Yusuf ‘All Khan was made the Tumcindnr of Magassis in place of 
his elder brother, Sardar Gul Muhammad Zub, who was more of a 
poet and mystic than an administrator. The Magassis gradually 
returned to their homes. 

He appointed second son, Mir Ahmad Yar Khan to the gover¬ 
norship of Kalat while K. B. Haji Karara Khan Kansi was allowed 
to continue as Vice-Premier. K. B. Mirza giir Muhammad Khan 
was appointed Deputy Minister. Lala Ganpat Rai was retted 
as Audit Officer, Kalat, while Khwajah Firnzal-Din Ansarl was 
appointed the Revenve Officer. 2 

His reforms included his free access to the people, opening of 
a number of schools and dispensaries, bestowal of Taqawi loans 
upon the people for the first time in the State and permanent 
stationing of the Premier’s Secretariat in Kalat instead of Quetta 
Besides, the State Council was expanded and bigar or wageless 
labour, which had been an established privilege of the Khanate 
since centuries, was unconditionally abolished. The restrictions 
placed on the export of agricultural produce and other trade arti¬ 
cles, were abrogated and the ^an did his best to ameliorate the 
condition of the people of Kachhi who had been hard hit due to a 
mishandling of the means of irrigation. 3 Zealous attention was 
also devoted to the development of Pasni as a port. 

Personally the Khan was an extremely religious man and 
possessed the qualities of mercy, justice, self-sacrifice and res¬ 
traint. He was also gifted with a power of imagination which 
enabled him to be in tune with the spirit of times. He was a 
good horseman and was characterized by bold demeanour. H 
died in his 64th year. ’ ® 


Mir Ahmad Yar Khan succeeded his father in 1933. On 
28 March, 1948, the Khan signed the Instrument of Accession with 
Pakistan which had already been signed by Kharan, Las Bela and 
Meakran rulers. On 12 April, 1952, all these States were formed 


1 A sketch of his career may be found in Yadgar-i^mirni^hi i 
edited by Maulawi Din Muhammad, Lahore, 1932, 116-117. ' 


Kalat 


2 Ibid», p. 52. 

3 ^^Yadgar-e TaiposhUe-Kalat^' pp. 53, 71-72. 
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into Baluchistan States Union (B.S.U.) under the presidentship 
of the ^an. On 14 October, 1955, West Pakistan was made one 
administrative unit and the States Union was named Kalat Divi¬ 
sion plus Chagai district of Quetta Division with a total popula¬ 
tion of 5,74,159. Kalat is the largest Division of West Pakistan in 
area but in population it is the last but one. 

The ]^an was faced with two-fold problem a First, how he co¬ 
uld help in the economic development of Kalatis which had already 
been taken in hand by the Government and whether could be able 
to persuade himself to make sacrifices. Seconly, could he identify 
himself with the larger interests of the country. Such occasions 
are rare, very rare, in the History of Nations and also of the 
individuals; those, who can take a clue from the spirit of times 
to tackle them, are sure to achieve fame. But in 1958 the Khan, 
just back from Europe, became obsessed with the idea of the 
political resuscitation of his ancestral State. He substituted the 
Pakistan Flag on Miri by his own family flag on 26 September, 
refused to see the President of Pakistan and behaved independ¬ 
ently. This led to his arrest on 6. October. M. S. Khan Baloch 
has Well summed up the history of the State : “Naseer I united all, 
Naseer II endeavoured to maintain it, Khudad Khan fought for 
the whole of his life to organise a government. Mahmud Khan 
II prepared the coffin for the state and Ahmed Yar. . . buried all 
and the glory and vanity of his line and race expired.” ^ 

1 MS. Khan Baloch, History of Baloch Race and Baloehistan ppi 125—26. 
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Vol. LXXXIII, No. I, pp. 73,76 .. 
Fiqh Islami ka Tarikhi Pas-i- 
manzar, Vol. LXXXIII, No. If 
pp. 83-102. 

Hasan b. Mohammad al Sughani 
Vol. LXXXIII, No. II. pp. 125-40 ., 

Hasan b. Mohammad al-Sughani 
Vol. LXXXIII, No. IV, 
pp. 285-96. 

Daulat Mahaman Sanjan, 

Vol. LXXXIII, No. IV, 
pp. 297-306. 

Hasan b. Mohammad al Sughani 
Vol. LXXXIII, No. V. 
pp. 325-43. 

Daulat Mahauian Sanjan, 

Vol. LXXXIII, No. V, 
pp. 371-80. 

Atish ki ek Bihari Adib se 
Mulaqat, Vol. LXXXIII, No. V 
pp. 381-91. 

Hasan b. Mohammad al-Sughani 
Vol. LXXXIII, No. VI, 

. pp. 450-70. 

Maulana Hali ki Farsi Nasr, 

Vol. LXXXIII, No. VI, 
pp. 471-76 

Hasan b. Mohammad al Sughani 
Vol. LXXXIV, No. I, pp. 5-17 ... 

Hasan b. Mohammad al Sughani, 
Vol. LXXXIV, No. II, pp. 85-98 .. 
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AND MAGAZINES 


9. 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


13. 


14. 

15. 


Abdul Halim Chishti. 

Faizul Rahman Azami. 

Mohd. Saghir Hasan 
Masoomi. 

, Mafitul Hasan. 

. Mohd. Taqi. 

. A. Halim Chishti. 

. A Halim Chishti. 

. Qazi Alhar. 

. A Halim Chishti. 

. Qazi Athar. 

. S. Husain. 

.. A Halim Chishti. 

, Bashirul Haq. 

A. Halim Chishti. 

, A. Halim Chishti. 
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II. 


III. 


16. 

Tonk ke Do Qadim Kutub 
Khane, Vol. LXXXIV, No. II, 



pp. 120-35 

... S. M. Hasail 

17. 

Imam Nasai aur Unki Sunan, 
Vol. LXXXIV, No. IV, 



pp. 286-99. 

... Zia-al-Din Islahi. 

18. 

Imam Nasai aur Unki Sunan, 
Vol. LXXXIV, No. V. 



pp. 379-94. 

Zia-al-Din Islahi. 


NSwu i Adab, Bombay. 

1. Bihar men Urdu Zuban o Adab 
ka Irtiqa, Vol. X, No. I, 

pp. 5-32 

2. Mazhar Ali Khan, Wila, Vol. 

X, No. I, pp. 53-60. 

3. Mirza Yusuf, Vol. X, No. II, 
pp. 5-17. 

4. Salim Azimabadi, Vol. X, 

No. II pp. 18-24 

5. Nasikh aur Mirza Ghalib, 

Vol. X, No. II, pp. 25-28 

6. Bihar men Urdu Zuban o Adab 
ka Irtiqa, Vol. X, No. II, 

pp. 44-71. 

7. Bihar men Urdu Zuban o Adab 
ka Irtiqa, Vol. X, No. Ill, 

pp. 5-57. 

8. Akhbar Scientific Society, Aligarh, 
Vol. X, No. Ill, pp. 45-58 

9. Rafat Sarhindi, Vol. X, No. Ill, 
pp. 59-67 

10. Bihar men Urdu Zuban ka 
Irtiqa, Vol. X, No. IV, 
pp. 5-6. 

11. Dakhkhani Marsiyun ka Nayab 
Majmua, Vol. X, No. IV, 

pp. 7-26. 

12. Tarjamah Waghat, Vol. X, 

No. IV, pp. 35-46. 


Qazi Abdul Wadood. 
M. Habib Khan. 

. Malik Ram. 

Maqbool Ahmad. 

S. M. Hasan. 

Qazi Abdul Wadood. 

Qazi Abdul Wadood. 
Abid Raza Bedar. 
Maqit al Hasan. 

Q. A. Wadood. 

Nasiruddin Hashmi. 
Sakhawat Mirza. 


BurhM, Delhi. 

1. Arabi ki ek qalmi kitab se 
Tarikh i Hind per nai raushni, 

Vol. XLII, No. I, pp. 22-33 ... Dr. Khurshid Ahmed; 
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2. Sindh ki taskhir aur uspar 
Islami farman rawai, 

Vol. XLII, No. I, pp. 33-44. 

3. Tahqiq lafz “Ar-Rahman”, 

Vol. XLII, No. II, pp- 69-79. 

4. Quraish ki taswir Quran ke 
Aine Men, Vol. XLII, No. II, 
pp. 97-106. 

5. Raja Govind Bakhsh aur unki 
Shairi, Vol. XLII, No. IL 
pp. 107-116. 

6. Nizam i Chishtia aur Salatin 
Dehli, Vol. XLII. No. IV, 
pp. 197-208. 

7. Zikr i Mashafi, Vol. XLII, 

No. V, pp. 281-295 

8. Sind o Hind ka ek Ilmi o Saqafati 
Tazkirah, Vol. XLIII, No. I, 

pp. 19-33. 

9. Zikr i Mas-hafi, Vol. XLIII, 

No. I, pp. 41-48. 

10; Sind o Hind ka ek Ilmi o Saqa¬ 
fati Tazkirah, Vol. XLIII, 

No. I, pp. 84-101. 

11. Zikr i Mas-hafi, Vol. XLIII, 

No. II, pp. 179-186. 

12. Sind o Hind ka ek Ilmi o Saqafati 
Tazkirah, Vol. XLIII, No. Ill, 
pp. 149-63. 

13. Zikr i Mas-hafi, Vol. XLIII, 

No. Ill, pp. 239-52. 

14. Azad—Ek Sahafi, Vol. XLIII, 

No. IV, pp. 221-228. 

15. Zikr i Mas-hafi, Vol. XLIII, 

No. V, pp. 206-312. 

16. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad ki 
Tafsir, Vol XLIII, No. VI, 
pp. 361-69. 

17. Zikr i Mas-hafi, Vol. No. XLIII, 
No. pp. 370-77. 

IVf Al‘Ilm, Karachi. 

L Benazir Shah Warsi ki Ghazal, 
Vol/ VIII, No. II, PP- 19-26 


. A. Qasim Rafiq. 

. M. Ajmal Khan. 

.. Dr. A. Hamid. 

.. Soniinah Shaukat. 

. Sheikh Waheed Ahmad 
. N. A. Farooqi. 

. A. M. Karim. 

. N. A. Farooqi. 

, A. M. Karim. 

, N. A. Farooqi 

, A. M. Karim Masumi. 
N. A. Farooqi. 

Abid Raza Bidar. 

N. A.* Farooqi. 

M. Fazlur Rahman. 

N. A. Farooqi. 

Jalil Ahrnad Qidwai/ 
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Maulana Mohammad Ahsan 
Nanautawi, Vol. VIII, No. II, 

pp. 34-56. ... Mohd. Ayiib Qadri. 

3. Malfuzat Makhdum Sawi, 

Vol. VIII, No. II, pp. 67-87. ... Sakhawat Mirza. 

4. Maulana Mohd. Hasan Sanbhali, 

Vol. VIII, No. II, pp. 97-98. ... Mohd. Ibrahim 

Badauni. 

5. Ghadar ki Kahani, Vol. IX, 

No. IV, pp. 18-34 ... S. Barkat Ahmad. 

6. Ajana ki Sair, Vol. IX, No. IV, 

pp. 34-44. ... s. Altai Ali Barelvi. 

7. Zindgi ki Garanbariyan 

Vol. No. pp. ... Nasiruddin Hashmi. 

8. Fan i Khattati ka ek Nadir 

Zakhira, _ Mohd. Ayub Qadri. 

V. Anjuman i Islamia Magazine, Karachi. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10. 


Qazi Mohammad Mubarik, 

Vol. I, No. II, pp. 19-23. ... Mufti Intizamullah 

Shihabi. 


Makhdoom Jalaluddin Tabrezi, 
Vol. I, No. Ill, pp. 33-37. 

Falsafai Talim aur Islam, 

Vol. I, No. Ill, pp. 51-57. 

Nasikh ka Ghairmatbooa Kalam, 
Vol. I, No. IV, pp. 6-9 

Shahjahan ka Agra, Vol. I, 

No. IV, pp. 16-22. 


... Ch. Nabi Ahmad 
Sandelawi. 

... Rafat Ahmad Khan. 
... Habibullah Khan. 


... Mohd. Rahim 
Chaman 


Bekhabr ki Chand Farsi Gahazlen, 

Vol. I, No. IV, pp. 24-27 ... Rakhshan Abdali. 

Hyderabad men fan i Khushna- 

wisi, Vol. I, No. IV, 37-43. ... Nasiruddin Hashmi. 

Ghazal aur Amradparasti ka Ilzam, 

Vol. I, No. IV, pp. 46-51. ... Farogh Alwi. 

Talif i Sirat men Mohammad bin 
Ishaq ki Ahmiat, Vol. I, No. V, 

pp. 17-29. ... Maulana Zakaria Mail. 

Mufti Inayat Ahmad, Vol. I, 

Nq. V, pp. 34-37. ... Maulana Mohd, 

Ibrahim, 
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VI. 


VII. 


11. Muinuddin, Muin, Vol. I, 

No. V, pp. 43-48. 

Sab Ras, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

1. Qila Daulatabad, Vol. XXII, 
Nos. 3 & 4, pp. 9-13. 

2. Ghalib ka Qayam i Agra, 

Vol. XXII, Nos. 3 & 4, 
pp. 17-21. 

3. Qissah Mahr o Mah, Vol. XXII, 
Nos. 5 & 6, pp. 4-6 

4. Farsi ka Pahla Sher, Vol. XXII, 
Nos. 5 & 6, pp. 7-10 

5. Mirat al-Masail, Vol. XXII, 

Nos. 5 «fe 6, pp. 13-18. 

6. Ghalib ke ek Farsi Khat ki 
Tarikh, Vol. XXII, No. 9, 
pp. 3-6. 

7. Mir Abdul Wali Uzlat, 

Vol. XXII, No. 9, pp. 7-10. 

Farati, Karachi. 


... Mohd. Suleman 
Badayuni. 

. ... Rashiduddin. 

... Mohd. Hamid. 

... M. Qadri Zor. 

... Salam Sandelvi. 

... Sh. Farid Burhanpuri. 

... Malik Ram. 

... Khalidah Yusuf. 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10. 


Allah ka Islami Tassawwur, 

Vol. X, No. XI, pp. 9-24 
Ruh i Iqbal, Vol. X, No. XI, 
pp. 31-41. 

Yad i Raftagan (Ilyas Bami) 
Vol. X, No. XII, pp. 31-34 

Nabi Bahaisiat ek Mudabbir aur 
Mahir i Siasat, Vol. XI, No. I, 
pp. 8-12. 

Sayyidina Ali, Vol. XI, No. I, 
pp. 28-32. 

Atish, Vol. XI, No. II, 
pp. 27-33 

Zabiha i Ahl i Kitab, Vol. XI, 
No. V, pp. 6-13. 

Iqbal aur Tassawwuf, Vol. XI, 
No. 5, pp. 18-40. 

Ek Khat ke Jawab men, Vol. 

XI, No. 9, pp. 9-31. 

Tartib Nuzul i Quran, Vol, XI, 
No. IX, pp. 32-39. 


... Mulla Wahidi. 

... Muhsin Ansari. 
Mahir al-Qadri. 

.. Amin Islahi. 

..A. Hasan Ali Nadvi. 
.. Muhsin Ansari. 

,. S. Kaka Khail. 

.. A. Rashid Fazil. 

. Mahir al-Qari. 

, Abul Jalal Nadvi. 
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VIII. Urdu Karachi- 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


7. 


Muqaddama Jadid Urdu Lughat, 

Vol. XXXVIII, Nos. 1 & 2, 

pp. 1-42 ... Abdul Haq. 

Khud Nawisht Sawanih, 

Vol. XXXVIII,'Nos. 1, & 2, 
pp. 43-98. 


Musaddas Madd-o-Jazr i Islam 
ke ter, Vol. XXXVIII, Nos. 1, 2, 

pp. 99-154. ... Mubariz al-Din Rifat. 

Keja Mushtaq Bahmani Daur 
ka Sahir tha. Vol. XXXVIII, 

Nos. 1 & 2, pp. ... Sakhawat Mirza. 

Shah Abd al-Qadir Filhal, Vol. 

XXXVIII, No. 3, pp. 1-36 ... Sakhawat Mirza. 

Qazi Siraj al-Din Ahmad, 

Vol. XXXVIII, No. 37, pp. 37-64... Dr. W. Qureshi. 
Zuban Zanan i Dehli, Vol. XXX- 
VIII, No. 3, pp. 65-136 ... Shabbir Ali Kazmi. 


IX. Mah i Nau, Karachi. 


1. Pitras Marhoom, Vol. XII, No. I, 

PP- 9-13 ... Agha Mohd. Ashraf. 

2. Dr. Daudpota Marhoom, Vol. 

XII, No. I, pp. 21-22 ... Abdul Wahid Sindhi. 

3. Islami Tarikh ka Muta’lah, 

Vol. XII, No. I. pp. 51-52 ... Dr. Itrat Husain Zuberi. 

4. Ghalib ke khutut ki Tarikhen, 

Vol. XII, No. II, pp. 7-11 ... Qudrat Naqvi. 

5. Diwan i Ghalib Urdu, Vol. XII, 

No. II, pp. 12-13 ... Khalilur Rahman. 

6. Akhtar Shirani, Vol. XII, No. II, 

pp. 26-36. ... Manzar Ayubi. 

7. Khattati, Vol. XII, No. II, pp. 

37-40 ... Dr. Abdullah Chugh- 

tai. 

X. Al-Majma’-al llmi-al Arabi, Damascus. 

1. Mah Jan Ahmad Shaugui, Vol. 

XXXIV, No. I,pp. 36-41 ... Dr. Sani. 

2. Tarif wa al-Naqd, Vol. XXXIV, 

No. I, pp. 122-44 ... Rais Khalil. 

3. al-Alaqat al-Jauhariah, Vol. XX- 

XIV, No. II, pp. 225-42 ... Babnam. 
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4. al-Zujaji, Vol. XXXIV, No. II, 
pp. 256-72 

XI. United Asia, Bombay. 

1. Italian Archaeological Expedi¬ 
tions in Pakistan and Afghanis¬ 
tan, Vol. XI, No. IV, pp. 342-45 .. 

2. Italian Literature in the Twenti¬ 
eth Century, Vol. XI, No. IV, 
pp. 364-69 

XII. Encounter, London. 

1. Old Societies, New States, Vol. 
XII, No. Ill, pp. 32-41 

2. History as Literature, Vol. XII, 
No. IV, pp. 10-16 

3. The Two Cultures, Vol. XII, No. 
VI, pp. 17-24 

4. The Two Cultures, Vol. XIII, 
No. I, pp. 22-27 

5. The Ancient Jar of Dahomey, 

Vol. XIII, No. Ill, pp. 33-39. .. 

XIII. The East Turkish Review, Munich. 

1. The Oil Industry of Tatarstan 
and Bashkiristan, Vol. I, No. II, 
pp. 57-70 

2. Turkestan: the Soviet Cotton 
Plantation, Vol. No. II, pp. 71-79 .. 

3. A Bibliography of Tatar Studies, 
Vol. I, No. II, pp. 96-112 

XIV. East and West, Rome. 

1. Summary report on the Italian 
Archaeological Mission in Afgha¬ 
nistan (p Introduction to the 
Excavations at Ghazni, Vol. 
X, Nos. 1-2, pp. 3-22 

2. Summary report on the Italian 
Archaeological Mission in Af¬ 
ghanistan (2) The two first ex¬ 
cavation campaigns at Ghazni, 
1957-58, Vol. X, Nos. 1-2, pp. 
23-56 

3. Syriac-Palestinian Mosaics in 
connection with the Decorations 
of the Mosques at Jerusalem 
and Damascus. Vol. X, Nos. 
1-2, pp. 57-76 


Mazan al-Mubarik. 

. Giorgio Gullini. 

, Arnaldo Bocelli. 

. Edward Shils. 

. George F. Kennan. 
. C. P. Snow. 

. C. P. Snow. 

. Herbert Passion. 

. A. Hakimoglu 
. Murat Tachmurat. 
, Ali Rahim. 


.. Alessio Bombaci. 

.. Umberto Scerrato. 

... Mara Bonfioli. 
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4. Imperial Rome and the genesis 
of classic Indian are (part I), 
Vol. X, No. 3, pp. 153-82 

5. The Greek version of the Kanda¬ 
har bilinguali inscription of 
Asoka,Vol.X,No.3,pp. 186-91 ... 

XV. The Middle East Journal, Washington. 

1. The Kurds and the Revolution 
in Iraq, Vol. XIII, No. I, pp. 
1-10 

2. Politics and Violence in Moroc¬ 
co, Vol. XIII, No. I, pp. 11-25 ... 

3. Democracy and the Revolution 
in Egypt, Vol. XIII, No. I, pp. 
26-40 

4. The Labour Movement in Syria, 
Vol. XIII, No. I,pp. 64-76 

5. Riyadh: Ancient and Modern, 
Vol. XIII, No. II, pp. 129-42 

6. The Juhaina Arabs of Chad, 
Vol. XIII, No. II, pp. 156-69 

7. Cyprus: Revolution and Resolu¬ 
tion, Vol. XIII, No. Ill, pp. 
235-48 

8. The Face of Turkish Nationalism 

As Reflected in the Cyprus 
Dispute, Vol. XXIII, pp. 262-72 ... 

9. Some Reflections on the First 
Arab, Petroleum Congress, Vol. 
XIII, No. Ill, pp. 273-80 

XVI. The Islamic Quarterly, London. 

1. Land Property and Land Tenure 
in Islam, Vol. V, Nos. 1-2 pp. 
4-11 

2. Understanding the Quran, Vol. 

V, Nos. 1-2, pp. 12-20 

3. Al-Farabi’s Paraphrase of the 
Categories of Aristotle, (con¬ 
cluded), Vol. V, Nos. 1-2 pp. 
21-54 


Hermann Goetz. 

Carlo Gallavotti. 

C. J. Edmonds. 

D. E. Ashford. 

Don Peretz. 

A. Aziz Allouni. 

H. St. J. B. Philby. 

F. C. Thomas, Jr. 

Roy P. Fairfield. 

Frank Tachau. 

, H. C. Stevens. 

. Ali Abd al-Kader. 

. Frithjof Schuon. 

. Prof. D. M. Dunlop. 
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XVll. Political Science Quarterly, 

New York. 

1. Minority Groups and Foreign 
Policy, Vol. LXXIV, No. 11, pp. 

161-75 ... L. H. Fuchs. 

2. Anti-War Sentiment and the So¬ 
cialist Party, Vol. LXXIV, No. 

II, pp. 215-39 ... J- Weinstein. 

XVIII. Tlie William and Mary Quratrely, Verginia 
(U.S.A.). 

1. Sir Henry Clinton: A Psycholo¬ 
gical Exploration in History, III 

series, Vol. XVI, No. I, pp. 3-26 ... F. Wyatt and W. B. 

Willcox. 

2. The Baltimore Company Seeks 
English Markets, III series, Vol. 

XVI, No. I, pp. 37-59 K. Johnson. 

3. Business, Government, and Con¬ 
gressional Investigation in the 
Revolution, III series, Vol. XVI, 

No; III, pp. 294-317 ... F. J. Ferguson. 

4. The Case Against Admiralty Ju¬ 
risdiction in America, 1764- 
1776, III series, Vol. XVI, No. 

IV, pp. 294-3L7 ... D. S. Lovejoy 

XIX. Islamic Culture, Hyderabad-Deccan. 

1. Some Aspects of Modern Arabic 
Literature, Vol. XXXIII, No. I, 

pp. 1-18 ... Dr. A. K. Julius Ger- 

manus. 


2 . 

3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


Muslim Administration, No. I 
pp. 19-30 

Libraries and Academies during 
Buwayhid Period—946 A.D. to 
1055 A.D., Vol. XXXIII, No. I, 
pp. 31-33 

Islamic Culture, Vol. XXXIII, 
No. I, pp. 34-38 

Some Persian Literary Sources 
of the Afghan History of India 
Vol. XXXIII, No. I, pp. 39-49 
Palaces and Gardens of the 
Mughals, Vol. XXXIII, No I, 
pp. 50-72 


Elie Salem. 


Dr. Mafizulla Kabir. 
Dr. Mir Valiuddin. 


Dr. S. M. Imamuddin. 


Dr. Mohd. Azher An- 
sari. 
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7. A Comparative Study of Indian 
and Persian Philosophy, Vol. 

XXXIII, No. II, 81-87 ... Prof. S. L. Pandcy. 

8. Bahadur Shah II, His Relations 
with the British and the Mutiny, 

Vol. XXXIII, No. II, pp. 95-111 ... Prof. Dr. Mehdi 


Hasan. 


9. Social Condition at the Court of 
Akbar and its Influence on So¬ 
ciety, Vol. XXXIII, No. II, pp. 

124-38 Azher Ansari. 

10. Career of Hasan (Bahraan Shah) 
before he became the Sultan of 
Deccan, Vol. XXXIII, No. II, 

pp. 112-123 ... Dr. S. A. Q. Hussaini. 

11. Music in Muslim Spain, Vol. X- 

XXIII, No. Ill, pp. 147-50 ... Dr. S. M. Imamuddin. 

12. The Abdar Khanah of Mughals, 

Vol. XXXIII, No. Ill, pp. 151-60 ... Dr. M. A. Ansari. 

13. A Valuable Historical Ms. of 
Arabic Al-Iktifa’ Vol. XXXIII, 

No. Ill, pp. 161-68 ... Dr. K. A. Fariq. 

14. Masulipatam—A Metropol Port 
in the Seventeenth Century, Vol. 

XXXIII, No. Ill, pp. 169-87 ... Mr, Shah Manzur 

‘Alam. 

15. The Tarikh i Bayhaq of Zahiru’d- 
Din Abul Hasan ‘Ali b. Abil 
Qasim Zayd al-Bayhaqi, Vol. 

XXXIII, No. Ill, pp. 188-202 ... Dr. Q. S. K. Husaini. 

16. Al-Beruni and His Contribution 
to Medieval Muslim Geography, 

Vol. XXXIII, No. IV, pp. 213-18... Mr. M. M. Memon. 


17. The Diet of Great Mughals, 
Vol. XXXIII, No. IV, pp. 
219-27 


pp. 


... Dr. Mohd. Azher 
Ansari. 


18. Farming and Storing in Muslim 
Spain Under the Umayyads 
(711-1031), Vol. XXXIII, No. 
IV, pp. 228-31 


Dr. S. M. Imamuddin. 


19. An Unknown Mathnavi of Urfi 
Shirazi, Vol. XXXIII, No. IV, 
pp. 232-39 


... Dr. S. Naimuddin. 
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20. Medieval Afabic Historiography, 
Vol. XXXIII, No. IV, pp. 240-50 

21. Al-Nazzam’s Mutazalism Examined. 
Vol. XXXIII, No. IV, pp. 251-59. 

22. Shaykh Iraqi’s Travels and His 
Stay in Rome, Vol. XXXIII, No. 
IV, pp. 260-77. 


XX. Indio-Asian Culture, New Delhi. 

1. India Today and Tomorrow, Vol. 
VIII, No. I, pp. 5-43. 

2. Indian Pattern of Life and Thought 
— A Glipse of its Early Phases, 

Vol. VIII, No I, pp. 47-59. 

3. Dukkha, Vol. VIII, No. I, pp. 68-73 .. 

4. Continuity of tradition in Indian 
Educational Thought, Vol. VIII. 

No. Ill, pp. 225-57. 

Abul Kalam Azad, Vol. 
VIII, No. Ill, pp. 258-62. 

of East and West, Vol. 
VIII, No. HI, pp. 263-74. 

and Spiritual Life. Vol. VIII, 
No. IV, pp. 351-71. 


8. Mater and Spirit, Vol. VIII, No. IV, 
pp. 372-99. 

9. Development of Chinese Literature, 
Vol. VIII, No. IV, pp. 400-11. 

10. Indie Studies in Poland, Vol. VIII, 

No. IV, pp. 412-22. 

XXL ^oice of Islam, KsLrsLchi. 

*' Influence of Islam on Western 
History and Culture, Vol. VII, Nos. 
9-10, pp. 309.12. 


History at a Glance, Vol. 
VII, Nos. 9-10, pp. 313-23. 

3. Marxism Through Muslim Eyes, 
Vol. VII, Nos. 9-10, pp. 324-26. 


.A . 


.. Dr. G. Richter. 

. Dr. Mir Valiuddin, 

.. Dr. Yog Dhyan 
Ahuja. 

.. Jawaharlal Nehru. 

. Dr. R. N. Dandekar. 

. Sramanera Jivaka. 

.. Rrof. Humayun 
Kabir. 

.. Prof. M. Mujeeb. 

.. Ananda Sankar 
Ray. 

.. Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan. 

.. Prof. G. P. Conger 

.. Prof. Tan Yun-Shan. 

..Prof. E. Sluszkiewicz. 

. M. Saghir Hasan 
Al-Masumi. 

.. Dr. A. H. Siddiqi. 


... Dr. S. M. Yusuf. 
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4. Islam and the Crisis in the West, 

Vol. VII, Nos. 9-10, pp. 327-33. 

5. Planning of Production in an Aust¬ 
erity Economy, Vol. VII, Nos. 9-10, 
pp. 334-39. 

6. Sovereignty in Islam—XII, Vol. 

VII, Nos. 9-10, pp. 340-55. 

7. Towards Educational Reconstruct¬ 
ion, Vol. VII, Nos. 9-10, pp. 

362-67. 

8. Confessions of Al-Ghazzali, Vol. VII, 

Nos. XI-XII, pp. 373-83. 

9. The Origin and Development of 
Islamic Culture, Vol. VII, Nos. 
XI-XII, pp. 384-94. 

10. Towards Educational Reconstruc¬ 

tion, Vol. VII, Nos. XI-XII, pp. 
395-401. 

11. Culture and Civilization, Vol. VII, 
Nos. XI-XII, pp. 406-420. 

12. Sovereignty in Islam, Vol. VII, Nos. 
XI-XII, pp. 421-33. 

13. Contribution of Islam to Modern 
Civilization, Vol. VIII, Nos. I-II, 
pp. 5-14. 

14. Glimpses of Muslim Character, Vol. 

VIII, Nos. I-II, pp. 15-17. 

15. The Philosophy of the Pakistani 
Revolution, Vol. VIII, Nos. I-II, ... 
pp. 18-25. 

16. Sovereignty in Islam, Vol. VIII, 

Nos. I-II, pp. 26-28. 

17. Khilafat Movement; Turning-point 
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